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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR FORCE IN THE. 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA: 


CTERISTICS, EMPLOYMENT, MOBILITY, -1948:1/ 
a ye i By William H, etal or 
a i Social Science Analyst, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
| end 


Afife F, Sayin, Research Assistant 
Po oe of Industrial Relations, University of California 
PRELIMINARY Poe ine ne 


‘Studies as to ‘the size, composition, and use of the Nation's labor force are 
of comparatively recent origin, They were developed during the depression years 


as a barometer to the functioning of one phase of our economic system — the extent 


‘to which .it provided employment and purchasing power to the working population, “2/ 
They also: served &@ vainable wartime use as a measure of our resources in manpower 
for the war.effort, Since the war the field of studies of the labor force has 
greatly. broadened, Figures are being collected periodically by the U, S, Bureau 

of the Census. for. ‘the. country as awhole, The U, S, Employment - Service has been 
making a. check by. cities and. by industries of: the labor. market, indicating the 


extent to which the-labor force is being used, More detailed surveys have been — 
“made of the employed, the unemployed, of workers who are constantly changing 


employment, ‘and of other special groups, 


Data - regarding the labor force for California are ner oh by the fact that 


- the population is highly mobile and is expanding rapidly, During the last 25 years: 


some. -7 million people have moved into the State and made it their home, Many more, 


however, have. shifted back and forth between. Califor nia and the States to the East, 
Their movements are irregular and kesp the labor. supply in.a state. ap flux, 


Trade end industry expanded rapidly with the. growing population. pars experi bees 
newcomers found it relatively easy to make an entry into those lines of activity, — 
Agricultural production. expanded also but largely. through increased productivity 


- per worker rather than ‘through an increase in manpower, Census data indicate a 
; relatively small increase. in number of farm operators during the last 25 years, 


There were.117,670 in 1920, 135,676 in 1930, and 138,917 in 1945,. an increase of. 


18,1 percent, The increase in number of hired farm workers can only be estimated 
_ through the increase in. the total farm wage bill, Total wage. payments were. 
. $210,000,000 in 1919, $230,000,000 in. 1929, $114,000,000 in 2929, und $302,000, 000 
4:dn 1944, ‘When these are placed ona comparable basi 5, they. indi cate 1 5475, 000° man — 


_ months of hired laber in 1919, 1,820,000 in 1929, 2 076, 000 in 1939, and 2. ,090, 000 

My ae 1944,. a total increase in 35 years of 41,1 percent, ” During this’ period. the’ 

total population of the State increased by over 150 percent, Employment. oppor— 
tunities - in Bey cha one se? have not moved ahead with the general growth 


of He State, 


V~ This study was made under the joint. auspices of the Bureau of hericiltural 


Economics and the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California, 


_ Members of the staff of the Institute gave technical and advisory. help, 


See Labor Force Definition and Measurement, Social Science Research Council, 
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The general situation. in Catt Yornia’ has been that. a Ses Of: ipaogts: 
an agricultural background has flooded the farm-labor market, The surplus was 


av drought, and sharecroppers who were: displaced by machinery, sought souone 

n the State, The surplus disappeared during the war when farm workers lef 
is work in defense plants up and down the Pacific Coast, When the war ended 
some of them remained in the. towns; others revurnes to farm work, | ue 


Since the war they have. been. joined by a new flow of in-migrants, again 4 
mostly from the southwestern States and this time including a few Negroes, They — ey 
are not in as straitened circumstances as their predecessors in the 1930's, yet 1 
have limited resources, They come into an agricultural economy which, except 


fer very irregular periods of employment, 


HIRED LABOR IN THE CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


ee astables, ‘and other cash crops, for the market, Labor in producing such crops — 
is not continuous but comes to a sharp peak at harvest time, A farm operator 

uses comparatively little hired labor during most of the years then suddenl < 
when the crop ripens he needs many hands, The harvest season for such products 
as raisin grapes, cherries, apricots, plums, and peachés, lasts only a couple 
weeks; for oranges, lemons, lettuce, carrots, cotton, and asparagus, 1% runs 
several months, 

| . 
A second feature of this ide alee cate type of Shesck 7 pene is that grove 


the local soils and climate, This means that peak nee needs stir high first 
one locality then in another, Growers in each locality need an ample. supply of 
labor at the particular time their crop is ready to harvest, A heat wave, or 
threatening rain or frost, or other unpredictable conga eet may cause ens bee 
doe de operations to the utmost to ieee loss, 


These conditions call for a labor supply that is both ample and d mobiiays 
otherwise many local scarcities of labor will occur and crops will be lost 


economic pawn, sacrificing a settled home life for wor uy tn first one locality nd 
then in another, Lack of automobiles, tires, and gasoline slowed this movem 
during the war, Workers were likely to settie where they were, perhaps to b 
homes and become part of the community, Now the necRE ett of fairly regular 
Tee Rie is sending them on the road again, | 


markets, iitentag for the fruit cH crops, Growers mst mal 
expenditures for labor, water, and implements if they are to obtain a cro] 

nfvorable yields or markets may leave them heavily in debt, Hence they 
Kec;> down the high labor costs, but they do not bear all the risk, When 
fai, a worker may search from. place to place and not find enough work to 
focd for his family, When prices are low a grower expe cts him to take eS 
corresponding reduction in wages, y 


3 ee ia 
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‘ Mach of the Isbor on farma in’ california prior to 1930 was done by Mexican 
or Oriental workers who accepted very ‘simple levels of living, 3/ The dust—bowl 
migrants of the 1930's had to fit into this farm-labor pattern at a most trying - 
time, In spite of this, in the San Joaquin Valley they became the mainstay of 
| the farmlabor force, They settled along the creeks and canal banks, in camps, 
of and in farm-labor communities, They carried their families from harvest to 
harvest, and followed their own bent rather than stay through to the end of a 
season, ‘They earned the reputation of being temperamental workers, 


The situation is one that is fraught with dissatisfaction to both the : 

«growers and the workers, The growers must rely on workers who may become rest- _ 

_ less or discontented and leave just at the time they are needed most, The workers 
complain of irregular employment, insecurity, and unsympathetic treatment, One 
of the causes of this situation lies in the seasonal rush and strain that | 
- accompanies the harvest, It tries the patience and ruffles the tempers, The 
trouble is likely to remain in the minds of both — the growers and the workers, 
and affects their behavior in later seasons. Many workers become. Les 3S manageable 
_-—s season after season; many growers also become more suspicious and uncompromising, © 


a _ In areas that have a long work season, a large resident farm—labor force has 
as developed, This is especially true in the’ vegetable, citrus, and cotton. areas of 
_ the State, Areas that have short work seasons, on the other hand, have been 

- - served largely by a migratory work force that comesin only for the. harvest period, 
HS Such areas are basically responsible for the migratory farm workers, 53 


RIGIDITIES AND ‘STRATIFICATIONS IN THE LABOR FORCE 


- Jocal customs greatly influence the type cf worker that will be used in a 

_ particular operation, hence they limit the mobility of workers from one kind of 

work to-another, These customs are partially based on natural aptitude but 

sometimes are a matter of locad social veage, , Mexican and Criental workers are 

used for the hand operations in such crops as Lettuce, carrots, asparagus, and 

_ sugar beets, but they find it difficult to get work that requires technical oe 
knowledge, as driving tractors or as milkers, But if Anglo—Americans asked to 

- eut asparagus in the San Joaquin delta they would be probably told that Filipinos 

are much more proficient and are not bothered by peat dust, and so are being 

employed, 


. Workers of Mexican extraction do most of the vegetable and citrus work in the 
southern end of the State, but the "Okies" from the southwestern States have 
“-- gecured a foothold in the seasonal fruit and cotton work in the San Joaquin 
- -‘Valley, Many came into the State aiong with the cotton industry but spread out 

. into fruit and general farming in order to have more continuity of employment, 

_ Negroes are readily accepted for cotton work but have di fitoulty getting into 
many other lines, 


3/ For a description of the types of farm Bian who came to California, see 
Varden Fuller, "The Supply of Agricultural Labor as a Factor in the Evolution of 
arm organization in California," Ph, dD thesis, University of California, 1939, 
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ae one rules also apply in regard to fanily labor, Concerted tantly 
activity is the. general rule among hired workers in such work as picking cotton, 
prunes, or figs, Heads of families that habitually follow this type of work m yo 
refuse’ to hire. to producers of peaches, apricots, cherries, and other tree | 
who ordinarily do not care to hire women or children for picking or thinning, . 
But if any sorting, cutting, or packing of the fruit is to be done, then the women — 
may have a chance, Producers of asparagus, lettuce, and Se crops usually SS, 
have housing for single men but. not for men with familie This keeps them 
hiring the same type of worker, :: 


Some of the rigidities are due to a combination of (1) the unwiliineness of 
‘growers to hire or train workers who are not experienced at the particular job to : 
be done, together with (2) the unwillingness of inexperienced workers to accept — 
earnings of $2 or $3 a day until they acquire proficiency, If the untrained woes si | 
is hired he soon quits with the feeling that he has no aptitude for that kind oe . 
work, Thus he adds to the grower's attitude that untrained workers are unreliable a 
and should not be employed, The result is that many workers perform only a few a 
types of work although a small amount of training and patience would enable them a sed 
to perform many more, ao 


“The result of these rigidities is that part of the poeecuaben force is pe 
idle, In the sprinz the asparagus grower may be gloumy in regard to number of — 
workers at the same time that thousands of "white" workers are Jnqui ring at welfaz 
offices for food for their fumilaes, Again in the fail, when a cotton grower fen 
concerned about.the labor supply, he dces not expect Filipino workers to come into + 
the field for they traditionaliy do not do that kind of work, a 


Social usages have developed that limit the work that a farm cperator engages 
in, Except under the most pressing conditious, he doss not ‘tie carrots, thin ih 
sugar beets, cut asparagus, or pick potatoes or do many other kinds of hand labor, 
His place is to operate the tractors, trucks, and other mechanized equipment q 
which call for responsible handling, The effect of such customs is to set hired ahs 
farm workers, and particularly those. who do stoop labor, apart from the farm : 
operating group, This stratification varies for different Pacer and for cifferent * 
parts of the State, 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY . aie 
California may be divided into four major parts agriculturally: Soithern ( R 
California, the San Joaquin Valley, the daha ag Valiey and Northern Ca 
and the central coast counties, 


The first is the citrus and winter-garden area where much of the fe work is 
done by local Mexican and other workers, ea 


The San Joaquin Valley area is the center for the production of cotton, 

_ grapes, peaches, and tomatoes, (See fig, 1,) The harvest season for most of t 
crops is relatively short and many workers must move from one Part, of the area 

to ano ther if they are ‘to have a full Teeny e ait, 


even more migratory than in the San Joaquin asi The major crops are Bee 
tomatoes, pears, and grain, ty 


AJOR CROPS, SAN. JOAQUIN. VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA, 1948 
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The coast counties have several local specialties; vedebo les in “Mon 
Santa Barbara, apricots and prunes in Santa Clara and San Benito, wine grapes , 
apples, and hops in Sonoma. Migratcry workers are increasingly common but ¥ 
of the work is done by local labor. 4/ 


depends on the labor requirements for the crops raised there. In the San Jost 
Valley, this means a relatively large prweportion of hired workers. Farm opera 
-even on the smallest farms are unable to meet the labor needs for such crops a 
cherries, peaches, plums, and grapes. Possibly they could harvest their own 
cotton, oranges, and other long-season crops, but with workers asking for emp 
ment, they no longer do any of their own harvest work except for weighing, ha 
and processing. In fruit, cotton, and vegetable areas there are three or more 
farm workers to each farm operator. 


The cycle of needs for harvest labor varies from one part of the Valley t 
another. In the cotton area at the southern end the intensive need is in Oct 
November, and December, when workers are drawn from all over the State. 
northern end the greatest labor needs are in the cherries, apricots, peaches, — 
grapes, and tomatoes. These needs begin in llay and end in late October, but th 
usually is an interval between harvests. This means that workers must come Sig or 
leave, and then return. In the central part of the Valley, around Fresno, th 
peak season lasts only 3 weeks in late August and early September when the rai 
grapes must be cut and laid out on the trays to dry before the fall rains Oe 


only in picking Sets and ee) except that he does a little fruit ee a 
cotton chopping, during the lean spring. He must move from one harvest area t 
another as the season progresses. in the spring when there is little harvest or 
other farm work to be done he is left to his own devices. 4f he has not saved — 
enough money to take care of his family during the slack period he becomes a 
client at the relief agencies. 


f£ majority of these workers live in the southern mrt of the Valley. T 
work season there is somewhat Longer and cotton also has acted as a magnet. © 
are also settling in large numbers in Stanislaus County where cannery and pac 
house work provide good wages. Many have built their own homes —- some in the 
farm-labor sections of the cities and towns, others in towns composed entirely 
farm laborers. Some have no fixed hone but move about from one farm—labor c: 
trailer, or auto court, to another. Others have lived in the same camp or t 
court for 8 or 10 years » These towns and camps are growing rapidly as new w r 
come from the southwestern States or from the urban areas of California. — 


The San Joaquin Valley is the Horie of more migratory farm—lLabor families 
any other part of the State and the number making their homes there is incr 
This fact is creating a problem for farm mechanization is beginning to reduce t 
number of workers needed in the Valk y. If the use of the mechanical cotton 
picker is perfected it may displace as many as 70,000 workers for 3 month, 
year. The reduction may be as much as 759,000 man weeks of Jabor out of ar 
Valley total of 2,630,000. 5/ } 
L4/ A more Sener rep description of the crop areas in Californias is to db 
Agricultural Extension Service, Preliminary Surveys of Major Areas Re 
Outside Agricultural Labor, Farm Labor Circular 38, Sept. 1947. 

Figures from annual repo reports, "Labor Requirements for Californi: yp 
Seasonal Operations." Issued by State Per of Employment , jacran 
California. ms 
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The balance between the working population: and. the agricultural economy in 


the area has been a problem ever since the beginning of specialized agriculture, 
_ The economy calls for. a labor force that will expand or contract according to 

‘the season, The problem was given a new turn when the "Okies" started coming 

in with the intention of establishing permanent homes, They were badly needed 


at peak seasons of the year but could not be shrunk in off seasons, They now 
constitute a surplus population group for approximately haif the year, A 
mechanized cotton harvest would lengthen that mete i period for many of them 
by 3 months, 


NUMBER OF FARM WORKERS IN THE VALLEY 


aoe data for January 1945 indicate that 79,068 people were working in 
agriculture in the San Joaquin Valley at that time, 6/ Of these, 31,505 were. 
farm operators, 10, 560 were unpaid members of their families, and 37, 003 were . 
hired workers (Table 1). The census data were taken in January which is during 
the slack season of the year; furthermore, in 1945 the week covered by the 
enumeration was one of heavy rains so many of the usual seasonal workers in | 
cotton, eranges, and other crops, did not worl: during that particular week, 


A comparison with Census data of January 1935 indicates that aimee nah. 000 
more farm workers were enumerated in the area at that time — 89,924, The 
number of hired workers, however, was similar, 38,732 as compared with 37,003.53 
Almost the entire difference between the 1945. and. 1935 counts was in the number 
of operators and members of their families, This was 51,192 as compared with 
42,065 in 1945, Part of this reduction may be attributed to manpower needs for — 
the armed services and for defense activities, so was of a temporary nature, 

Part can be attributed to a reduction of approximately 3,000 in the number of 
farm operators in the Valley, AW 


The Census of Population in 1930 and in 1940 contribute ots ane 
figures on the agricultura. labor force in the Valley, Data were collected-in | 
April and relate to the last week in March aie time farm employment in the 
Valley is close to the minimum, In 1930, 82,?21 people reported that they had 
done farm work during the enumeration are in 1940, a slightly snaller satin 


reported work, 7#,CiS, 


The data from the four census enumerations, then, are fairly consistent in 
showing a working force of approximately 80,000 persons in the Valley during the 
slack season of the year, The figure for the number in the hired labor force in 
the slack season is also rather stable, 37,003 in 1945, 39,114 in 1940, he) in 


1935, and 41,896 in 1930, 


_* There is less evidence as to the number of potas tat tue height of ‘the 


working season, The growers in the Valley reported to the Census in 1940 ‘that 


they had hired 84,651 workers during September 1939,.or more than twice as many 


as during the slack season, But September is not. the peak month of labor use in 
the Valley, Estimates made by the Farm Labor Office, formerly of the Agricul- 


tural Extension Service and now of the California Employment Service, indicate 


. ay, Data based on eight counties: Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Madera, Merced, 
Stanislaus, and San Joaquin, Part of Contra Costa County is also in the Valley 
area but this has been omitted in pede pete, 
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Family labor 8) fo" 1. ".. | 4u, 365 $1,192. - . 35,904. 
5 Berm operators 90 i 37,979: mi eure Fain Ge 8 
Male 36, 537 31,164 
Female i 1,442 1,02 
‘Unpaid family workers ss 2,406 a 3, Tid 
Male 2,260 3,103 
| meet eS eee AB tie a 631. 
| Hired workers” SOMES OSS ia RE EOG! i BE Stunts inc ae aka 
Male » a ae Ts eA OB. PA PLR RRA ISES sete 
PeRRLe et i 608 © Hkh ES po 
All workers Oa Oy COCR DUAL CBO) OOK Fake 01s 
fired en 
Pierce gfe et alte lel Dae a IG aloes Srtaatae 
’ September sf * | . ive at ee ast ts fo5 a 
_ Hired by month ; B LW AB DL hose ey ek Fu 
pMarch 4/7" *  * are) CGE UN Me eM de an rt) 8,9 
September 5/ es ‘ HLS Serax nmtee eta Oey 
‘Hired by day or week va PAB conte HNNGUD AT? TIO UR doe ce 
March 4/ aie ee EMER hee EBS 
‘September 5/ ag Oe ee Le a 
Other hired ao pone iia 
March 4/ , apes NG 
September 5/ — | NG 49,546 - 
All workers — ies | ee 
March 4/ ; | ie toh 68,850 | 
September yo Wan uke 123, 584 


1/ Data are for Stone CounEL Ost Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Giatiares jiere 
Stanislaus, and San Joaquin, 2 aN ae 
ar US. Gensus of Population, Data are for April ap. in 1930 include workers igo 
10 years old and over, in 1940 those#14 years old and. over, 

Us S, Census of Agriculture, Data are for first week in Jaauary 1935 and 
Data. are for last week in March 1940, from-U, S, Census of Agriculture, 
af Data are for last week in September 1939, from U, 8, Census of ee 


Valley in October and that this number ? drops to 39, 000 Ws larch, 
‘TYPES OF FARM WORKERS 


Census data in 1940 ‘distinguished between ‘workers: ‘who were hed +t er 
those who were hired by the day or week,’ and those who had other kinds of 
- tion, This classification throws some Light on the different types of 

in the Valley, Those paid by the month would include three ‘groups, 
_ on a year-round basis, (2) those hired for the most ahaa seas 


« “October, tend’ Reatocuine! ‘both cultiiral - abe" harvest Guerationg, (oad: @) ices, 

A 2 mployed to work during -the ‘Harvest’ Season only, All three would usually be 
engaged in what:is known. locally a3 "general farn work, " Those employed in the : 
spring would do cultivating and irrigating ‘during the harvest they would haul the 
fruit or other produce and look after boxes, ladders, and other equipment, The 
year-round worker would continue after the harvest was * over, He would do such 
work as pruning and repairing equipment, Only the larger ranches have enough work 
_to keep workers busy for the full 12 months, Dairy and poultry operations are an 
ie exception to this rule, Census data show 8, 100 workers. hired by the month in the — 
4 _ Valley in March 1940 and 7,927 in ‘September 193) a rather constant number, 


Bia: The number. of: moneans paid ona daily or weekly: ‘pasis was: eonentat darger =~ 

and more fluctuating, 12,155 in March and 27,178 in September, Their: employment — 
is more closely: associated with the harvest and might include some picking of 
fruit, but it usually includes general farm work, comparatively short operations 
of: spraying, Rae? irrigating, une aoeis dry yard work, and nerd Gene hay or 
grain, | ‘ 


‘The third Census proup is Naveely oaeees: ‘of rare who Saxe ene cotton, 
potatoes, tematoes, or other crops, and are usually ‘paid at piece or hourly rates,- 
‘The experienced worker ‘prefers payment. on a box or pound basis so his pr roficiency | 
will count, ‘The grower likes it because it provides a bonus for a higher output, 
Crops that call for.a highly selected product are picked on an hourly basis, 
These include plums and grapes for the market, and peaches, apricots, and Beare 
for he Berke t or pePOe TY ih 


UGaneud data dinate that this group comprised 8, 121 workers in March and © 
4, 546. in September, , In March, asparagus is the only major crop being hanvestad ah 
in. the Valley; it. calls for ponte 6,000 workers, There is also some activity in © 
‘hay and in miscellaneous: vegatable crops, In the latter part of September, the. 
other Census date, the grans harvest is on: the decline, the tomato harvest is . 
i) getting under-way , and a few growers are starting to pick cotton, . These are the 
. ee eres: in at Septenber total, - | as 


ie poensae’ data’ on, Pnpevas family workers also call for some dnterpratasion: or 

; 38) 318 farm’ operators in the Valley in January 1945, 31,505 reported doing some 

: farm work during the special enumeration week, But only 12,560 persons were 

ro reported as unpaid family workers, The general cust thersfore, was that the 
_ ‘members of the operator's family did no large part of f the farm work, 


~~.‘ The members of the labor force are predominately male, “The 1940 Census data 
Pee Acatce that less than 2 percent of the hired workers and only 5.2 percent of 
the entire farm—labor force were female, The highest proportion of females was hes 
in the group of unpaid family workers, 16, 4 percent, As these data were collected © 
for March they show the. situation at the ‘slack season of the year, A great many 
nore women do seasonal farm work at the peak of the harvest in cotton, grapes, 
tomatoes, and similar crops,.. Officials. of the California Farm Labor Office 
estimated that the proportion of women workers in the Valley at the pee of the 
1947 season was around 20 percent, : . 


« The muniber of workers under 18 years of age is shal except in a few crops, 
eae raisin Brers and figs, The California school laws’ require that all 
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_ officials estimated tnat around 10,000, or 9 percent,. of the workers in the: le; 

at the peak of the 1947 season were under 18 years, Both the number and prop 

at other seasons is much smaller, Of the 6,000 boys and 4,000 girls in the gr 
approximately one-third were unpaid fanity workers$ hence only 7, 000 were te 

the hired labor force, ; * 


_ FARM-LABOR ont aeannts 


ane is impossible. to tell how many workers will be required for a given harves’ 
or season, An entire crop may ripen suddenly so that all the growers need workers — 
* at the same time, or it may ripen so slowly that a comparatively few workers can 
move from farm to farm and take care of it, So far as the growers are concerned — 
the only safe situation is to have a supply of workers on hand that will take 
care of the crop under any circumstance, Hence it is not wucommon to hear the 
‘ery "labor shortage" at a time when workers are clamoring because they can't tae 
‘employment, Growers know by experience that they We still lose their crops, 7 @ 
Bets oy 
Yet the number of man-days of labor requiréd to handle a particular crop 
can be estimated with considerable accuracy, The average output of peach phokere, 
cherry pickers, and similar workers, can be calculated for varying yields and - 
_ harvest conditions, The Division of Research Statistics of the California State 5 
- Employment Service issues weekly estimates as to the number of workers required © Re. 
for the Bor seasonal perce operations in the State, 7 


These eatinntce are made mock by week at the county level on the basis: of eat 
crop production, worker “performance, processor activities, weather conditions, 
and other pertinent. data, They center around the voiume of work to be done rather — 
than whether it will be performed by operators, unpaid family workers, or hired — 
workers, Such nonseasonal operations as milking and caring for Livestock and 
poultry are not included, As the number. engaged in such operations is compara 
ly small, the estimates cover nearly all the labor requirements for the ieee! 


Their estimates for 1947 have been compiled on the basis of 2,633,350 man— 
weeks of labor required to perform the major seasonal operations in the Valley, § 
On a 52-week basis this means an average of 50, 641 workers at any one time, — The 
week—by—week labor requirements are set down in Table 2, During the first half 
of the year the requirements usually run in the range of from one-fourth to one— 
half of those in the fall, In March they drop to as low as 7 oman: of: the: pis 
- requirement in October, e 


_ A comparison of the Boned labor requirements in the San Joaquin Talley with 
those in the State: as a whole show the greater seasonality of the labor needs 
the Valley, (Fig. 2,) In fact, _the major fluctuations in the demands arise fro rh 
- those in the Valley. The low. point for both is in March when the labor require— 
ments in the State drop to 44 percent of the annual average; in the Valley th 
drop to 17 percent, The high point is in October.when the State needs are 56 
percent above the annual average; at that time labor demands in the pag.” are 
94. ete above the average, dats sus 


7/ Pad: H, Fisher, "The Harvest Labor Market in California, Ph. DL thesis, 
| Harvard University, "March L949, : 
8/ “Labor Requirements for California Crops: Major Seasonal operations, ' 
of. California Leiba h edi of Bape met se 1948, u 
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Table 2,-Estimates of Jabor requirements for major seasonal operations, 
San Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 1947 1/ | 


¢ ; sPercentage 3; =~ 8 :Percentage 
Week Workers eof peak :: Week : Workers sof peak 


bnding +: TeWired srequirements: Ending - Teqired srequirement 
Jan, 4 40,270 39.6 July 5 36,480 36,0 
Jan, 11 42,460 41,8 July 12 sey Back 
Jan, 18 . 42,030 41,4 July 19 31., 760 31,3 
Jan, 25 37,820 37,2 July . 26 34,980 34,4 
Feb, i 33,870 oo.8 Aue RZ 37,950 id oa 
Feb, 8 26,870 26, 5 Aug, 9 45,430 44,7 
Feb, 15 20, 700 20,4 Aug, 16 53,160 5225 
Feb, 22 16; 100 15.8 Aug. 23 687400 67,3 
Mar, 1 9,670 9,5 Aug, 30 81, 450 80,2 
Mar, 8 7, 460 1,3 Sept, 6 84, 520 83,2 
Mar, 15 6,770 6.7 Sept, 13 74,800 73,6 
Mar, 22 piers ep Sept, 20 68, 500 67; 5 
Mar, 29 10,620 10, 5 Sept, 27 77,040 {epic 
more! 5 13,900 13.7 Oct, 4 92,110 90.7 
Apr, 12 17, 570 17,3 Oct, 2 ° 99,250 97.7 
Apr, 19 22,430 22,2. Oct, 18 100,680 99,1 
Apr, 26 31/140 30,7 Oct, 25 101,580 100°0 
May 3 40,290 39-7 Nov, 1 99,720 98,2 
May 10 46,710 46,0 Nov, 8 97,830 96,3 
May 17 54,280 53th Nov, 15 93,130 Grit} 
May - 24 58,750 57,8 Nov, 22 85° 460 84.1 
May 31 56,640 DTS Nov, 29° 78,320 P71 
June 7 53,240 52.4 Dec, 6 72,870 a We 
dune 14- 48,460 47.7 Dec, 13 62,680 61,7 
Jume 21 43,820 43,1 Dec, 20 49,650 48.9 
June 28 41,310 40,7 Dec, 27. 40,190 39,6 


a/ Source: "Labor Requirements for California Crops, Major Seasonal _ 
Operations," State of Calif, Dept, of Employment, Nov, 1948, 


The weekly reports of the Farm Labor Office for 1948 indicate that labor 
requirements for major operations in the Valley were around 40,000 workers in 
January but dropped to 10,000 during March, They rose to 25,000 during the early 
part of May and to 55,000 in June, After the spring cotton chopping, thinning, 
and hoeing were over labor requirements dropped back to 40,000 workers, During 
' September, seasonal labor needs for grapes began to push total seasonal labor 
requirements upward, By September 20, 91,375 workers were needed, After a lull, 
when the raisin-grape harvest was over, demands for cotton and tomato pickers 
pushed the total labor needs up to 118,000 by the latter part of October, By 
the end of the year the labor needs in the Valley had dropped to 65,000, The 
cycle is much the same as it was in 1947 and earlier years, 


As these figures are for labor needs in the Valley as a whole, the local 
fluctuations in the demand for labor are somewhat obscured, The high and low 
labor requirements for the counties in the area during 1948 were as follows: 
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1947 ANNUAL AVERAGE, CALIFORNIA, 115,400; 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, 50,641 
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County Peak month Slack month 
San Joaquin September 18,550 February ) 
Stanislaus August 11,450 March 50 
Merced September 8,600 March 500 
Madera November 9,300 March 50 
Fresno October 32,250 March 800 
Tulare October 23, 500 March a En iy gs 
Kings November 11,000 March ¢) 
Kern November 23,875 Miarch 850 


The period of low labor requirements is often rather extensive, For example: 
In 1948, in Stanislaus County, fewer than 1,000 workers were needed for a period 
of 2 months, and less than 5, 000 workers for 10 months, The need for more than 


10,000 workers existed for only 1 week, 


Fam organizations, agricultural officials, and others connected with the 


situation have studied the irregularity of manpower needs at great length, They 


have readily admitted that it is incompatible with a stable population and comm— 
nity life, but they have been stopped by the hard economic fact that certain 
crops are much better adapted to one local area than to another, They know, too, 
that it is disastrous to plant the crops for which they are at an economic dis— 
advantage with other areas, So specialization and the accompanying irregular 


_ilaber demands have persisted, 


It should be noted, too, that the peak month differs from one county to 
another within the Valley, A mobile work force to take care of these peaks is a 


natural development, The place of the harvests of Fresno grapes, San Joaquin 


tomatoes, and Kern County cotton, in this movement is shown graphically in 
figure 3, . 


PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY ECONOMY 


These specialized and seasonal farm activities are the base of the Valley's 
economy, At the southern end of the area highly productive oil fields give 
employment to scme 9,000 workers, (Table 3,) The rest of the industry in the 
Valley is closely tied to agriculture, Approximately half of the workers engaged . 
in mamfacturing are producing fcod products, Most of the rest are in such 


- activities as farm-machinery production and repair, box making, and cotton 


ginning, 


Census data for Jmuary 1940 show that 79,000 people in the Valley were 
either farm operators or farm workers, while 155,000 were employed in other 


industries, But these figures are for the slack season, both in agriculture and 

- in manufacturing, Farm activities utilize twice that number at the peak of the 
harvest, The extra persons in the farm and manufacturing labor forces in the fall 
come partly from the students in school and the housewives who have been out of 

_ the labor force during the slack months, Some shift over from other lines of work 
to take advantage of the higher earnings that can be made picking raisin grapes or 
cotton, Many, however, come into the Valley during the period of peak labor needs 
and leave when it is over, 
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; DATA FROM CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT i 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 44, i ’ NEG. 47541, . BUREAU OF AGRICU 
’ FIGURE 3 


"groups, Sah Joaquin Valley, Calif, WH ye 


ae ay 
i 
_ Population | ag soe 
Persons over 14 ; $53,745 
Not in labor force i Nee 219,97: 
Employed | ee 234,563 | 100,0 
Pa Aericulaure:. 6.6 Pd. eo bn Sige ho et: eI 
_ Non-agriculture | Met eee ae Poe be yiiic “3! Mes rane” ope X 
Petroleum — c TAU 1 9,096 3.9 
Construction RYE MR te ln 12,336 - + 8.3 
Meenas tart ag an pina AG 
Food and kindred prods ote . vee BSB ee 
Other manufacturing industries le d=, 4,2 
papensportation, communications, utilities | 14,920 Osh? 
- Pinance and insurance aie Mi Ply Sa metal 2,2 
Service — ae at £5,200 AGL 
5e3 


Miseellaneous |. 12,407 
(Gorernnent, forestry, fishery, mining, Gs 
| quarrying, and industries not renee ted), 


Sources Uo78s Census, 1940, 


said On the nonfarm Gndustriee are 80 closely tied up with agricultural notivicies 
. ey tend te go threvgh similar Seasonal and cyclical fluctuations, This is 

» particularly noticeable irt arcas where there 16 much specialization in a partic 
wlar cxop, In those areas the activities of the entire business and production 
aes are ek, to high ge Ueda the aie ttd ee or cana dete of the Rhine 


NATURE OF THE 1938 rae ; 


‘Agricelture in California ds highly sensitive to changing seenants condi 
‘During periods when a-decline in prices is anticipated California growers 
- a to cut the costes of production, These ordinarily are relatively high, and 
aaa price decline may bring about heavy financial losses, The year 1948 was 
fe marked by this kind of uncertainty, Postwar declines in farm prices were antie- 
pated; tut labor, equipment, water, power, and other costs were still high, 
Therefore’ many growers followed a policy of hiring fewer workers and reducing. 
their expenditures for such work as cultivating, spraying, fertilizing, and land 
5 Leveling, Some discharged highly ‘paid workers and hired others at lower rates, 
pipers ie eae their Lea ee employees. and hired workers on a day—by~day : 


fet arectly affected by the nature of the season, Four elements combined 
ake it an abnormal year, These weret (1) The short 1947 cotton season, (2) 
aan winter ee, (3) the cold spring, and (4) the high acreage in cotton, 


_ Weather was dry and warm and the’ workers could meet their daily financia 


"= 16 - 


‘The cotton crop in the Valley normally provides irregular employment all fe 
through the winter, for workers who need > money can etill snap cotton in Februal 
and iiarch, But the fall. of 1947 was so dry and clear, ee work force was BO 
ample, that practically all the cotton was out by the’ izst of the year, This | 
was fortunate for the growers but a calamity for those pes workers who did not 
have money to earry their families through the slack months of. Jamary Srongay 
April, 


The dry weather ttre caused a eurtailment of spring ‘cultural operations, “BY 
February 1, 1948, only 0,79 of an inch of rain had fallen in Kern County aad 1 66 
inches in Fresno, compared With a normal of 2,9 and 4,86 inchas , respestively, As 
farmers were not. sure they could plant their crops they di gcharged many of their 
workers at the time they would normally hire additional ones for such work as _ 
plowing, cultivating, end irxigating, The rains finally ceme in March and April 
accompanied py windstorms that blew the topsoil oif the cctton seed, necessit tin 
replanting, : Growers, still wary, hired a minimum number of workers for the Sp 3 


The work situation did not improve greatly dais the spring and early summer, 
The late season caused crops to mature scowly and often to be of poor quality, 
Workers would move to a place at the normal time for harvesting a crop and find 
the cotton still 2 or 3 weeks away from maturity, Living costs were high and many 
had to leave before the harvest started, Those who reiained found that the crops — 
ripened slowly and unevenly and that it was difficult to earn eet at piece rat oH 


Farm workers who left the Valley when the cotton harvest was completed in 
Jamary 1948 did not fare any better, They flooded the Labor market in the 
Imperial County, Toward the end of the menth the pea crop in Imperial County we 
practically wiped out by frost and several thousand workers were stranded, Th 
Red Cross and other relief organizations helped them ous Workers who planne 
to follow the peas into other areas were also disappointe ad as the 1s ee were 


The reduced demand for labor during the first half of the season prodti ad. 
erratic and disorganized movements of the labor force, Families without AA d. 
who had never followed the crops before set out to Find work, Those who had 
settled down during the war had to take to the road, Welfare authorities wer 
strictly limited in the amount of assistance they could give stranded workers 
Appeals to State authorities brought no help as these officials pronounced 
local matter, Workers sold their wat tches, redios, spare tires, and other 
property, to get food, Some grocers who’ were delused for credit said ‘the. 
et eo Ree Woree saan at any tine during the thirties, of a 


This picture changed during the fall, ‘The largest cotton crop had been 
planted in the history of the Valley — 800, 000 acres co:mpared with a prewa a 
average of 300, 000, The yield was normal and piece rates for picking were 
relatively high — a3 per hundred pounds for first picking, Workers left t 
half—picked fields of tomatoes, prunes, and grapes, to pick cotton, — Y 


again, This time they made a special efiory ane day Some titing ty " to. 
Sots ws slack employment, 


9/- The plight of the 50,000 unemployed Pasar sasoses in the veltey 49 jae 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, March 24-25, 13M Aor 7 
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There was more movement in 1948, therefore, than there had been for several 
years, and fewer days of work, Erratic movements of the workers producsd such 
- dislocations of the labor force as this Workers living in Tulare County rushed 
away to find work. in.the cherries: and apricots, many of them going on into 
_ Oregon and Washington, When the nectarines and. ‘plums ripened in that county 
- several weeks later: the ‘usual local labor supply was scattered all along the Coast 
and some growers in the county did not have enough workers to harvest their crops, 


Many migrants claimed that fewer workers were available in 1948 than in other 

-y years, Their theory was that many people had gone back to the Southwest at the 

| end of the cotton season when they saw a long period of unemployment ahead of 

them, and had not returned, This may have been true at the early part of the 

season but by cotton—picking time the largest force in the history of the industry 

, ‘wes available, Officials of the California Farm Labor Placement Service estimated 

x oi at 85,000 people, The labor supply for some crops was short but this was 

Ao always coupled with low earnings, due mostly to poor crops, slow ripening, small 

| _fruit, and similar factors that reduced worker output, Growers were slow to 
“raise * the piece rates under such conditions as their own returns for the season 

were uncertain, These maldistributions of the labor supply added to the general 

a » confusion of the a season, 


SURVEY OF 1948 FARM-LABOR FORCE IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
. According to the plans, this is the first of several studies to be made of 
the agricultural labor force in various sections of the State, The objective is 
’ to obtain as accurate a -picture as possible of the composition of the hired farm 
labor force, the extent to which it shifts between farm and nonfarm employment, 
the extent "to which its members are employed locally or move from place to place, 
the employment they obtain in the course of a season, and the types of work 
they do, : 


fr cothactl ewiwith: this survey 512 farm workers were interviewed as to the 
crops, localities, and. operations in which they and the members of their families 
had worked during the past 12 months; the time worked and the days lost; their 
shifts between farm and nonfarm employment, and the means by which they obtained 
work, They were selected to constitute as accurate a cross-section of the farm- 
labor force in the Valley as possible, . Guidance as to.the make-up of this cross-— 
section was obtained, county by. county, ‘from officials at the Farm Labor Offices 
of the California State Employment Service and other informed people, 10/ They 
indicated the racial composition of the. local work force, the proportion that was 
ee resident and migratory, and the Pee One that was year-round and seasonal, 


THE SAMPLE 
ie Of the 512 workers in the sample, 393 were Anglo-American, 76 were Mexican, 
“26 Negro, and 17 Filipino, These mumbers are roughly in proportion to the number 
of each of these groups in the fam work force in the Valley, 


Pa total of 445 of the 512 farm workers had families; 67 were unattached, The 
ingle workers were mostly Anglo-American or Ryman Of the 438 wives, 257 did 


ee note on liethods Used at sine a report, . 


Maes 


some work for pay’ during the year, 204 did farm work only, 32 worked at non. 
jobs only, and 21 did both farm and nonfarm work, The number of children ani 
dependents in’ their households was A 152, of whom 246 did some work for pay 
Except ZOK a. ious cases, Sey: helped’ their parents or relatives on farm cae es 


Benes the ie covered 2,113 persons, an average of 4,1 per family, ‘ | 
these 1,026 had done some work during the past year — an average of 2 2 persons oe 
per family unit, (Table 4) 


Table 4, “Persons BS 8 in sample of farm-labor force, Bath Joaquin 
Valley, Calif, : Ie | 


_oroup shueTican shneri cans Negro PAL nog otal ee ae 


‘Singles and ‘Wrogular 52 9 UE So ee : 6 : 4 
Heads .. aps Tce 67 ae 5 447 > “a a 
Wives) =) eter... . oh 67 23 5 438 ae 

Working 1/ 216 24 17 f°) 257 - 
Non-working 127 43 6 5 1g1 
Children and other dependents 8&8 218 BOe 12 1,152 
Working 1/— 194, 47 Bi) pecan 246 
Saath tats aes 692 171 31 12 906 
Total persons | 1693120 360 85 a YA 2,112 
Average per femily tbe Be PhS aay 2,0 ey Ap 
Average excluding singles 2/ 4.6 — 593 05856 44 4.8 
Total hediice ve | ; B14 147 48 ie oe Fly 026 
Average per family 2,0 1,9 1,8 1,0 ait: 
Average excluding singles 2/ 2, P) ura 2,0 1,0 22a 


| 1/ Those viho worked ane pay during past 12 n months, Pe 


2/ For family groups only, excluding single persons, 


- Workers were intarvheued at the quarters they were occupying rather. ‘than in DS 
the field, In counties that have numerous worker settlements (such as Tulare, 
Kern, and Stanislaus), the interviews were usually at their permanent homes, ny _ 
other areas they were usually made in labor camps, The 512 faniiies: or economic pee 
groups were interviewed at the following ‘types of habitations: = BS 


66 in 19 grower camps 
24 in 14 labor contractor camps 
97 in 12 grower association camps 
127 in 39 private commercial camps 
7 in 3 city camps 
161 in 29 town residential areas 


merce ca who iivod in camps were more’ ‘ihigratory than those who had eomeaie 6 A 
the 512 families, 226 lived and worked in one county, 138 worked in another’ coun 
during the slack period at home, and 148 made a seasonal circuit of Serpe: if 
five, or more counties, A few covered the entire Pacific Coast, = ce 


ve lg. ae! 
dn Secapa tional classification:’> £ these workers. has. several’ complications, 


Bane had no fixed occupation, - :: Apparently . they moved about according to their — 
f whins and engaged-in any job:.they;: could. find; the proportion of these people was 
not large, Another group might be. classified as ciepwecen’ -@ rather sudden 


change had thrown them:-into the farm—labor. market, . The largest number ‘of these 
were nonfarm workers. who. had quit, been daid off, or been discharged, Some had 
been farm or business operators, . Others. had been ‘discharged from ‘year-round farm 
jobs and were filling in with. other work: until: they could locate a more. sataieniars 


_ position, They alvin were new at SP ETE seasonal eer work, 


A total of 71 might be Cabal tied as displaced and 44h as being ecuaceaet in 


rather regular work routines, 


of the 12 heads, of. economic units, B55 ‘engaged ted in farm work during the 
year; 197 did some work in town, usually in food processing opens Hops or in 


- construction activities, 


A simple but not too precise method of classifying the workers is accerding 


ito the complexity of the farm operations they do: 


152 workers Sesion in harvest work only —_ picking fruit, ‘field 
‘¢nops, or: vegetables, 47 
109 workers did harvest work plus such work as thinning fruit, 
. chopping cotton, and hoeing sugar beets, 
- 203 did seasonal’ general farm work — pruning, spraying, irrigating, 
- cultivating, hauling, etc,; usually this was in addition to 
harvest and preharvest work, 
s 48 worked at least part of the year as spite ana workers, on the 
--basis of continuous year-round employment for one farm operator, 


This classification over—emphasizes the number of general and year-round farn 


workers, as all Ves who: did more of those a woes for ant part of the year are 
is included, 


t i 


THE UNIT OF - STUDY 


Labor—force studies ordinarily deal with the individual worker as the unit of | 
study, irrespective of sex or family status, But such studies are based on the 
urban pattern of enployment, in which father, son, wife, or daughter, if in the 


_ lavor market at all, is. likely to have his or her own job and kind of employment, 
‘The agricultural work pattern is different, The earning unit is usually the 
_ family rather than the individual, Members of the family may sometimes work at 
very different jobs, but the most common pattern is for them to work together, 
_--—s«* The work of the head of the household is fundamental; that of the other members 
Mees is. largely supplementary and sporadic, 


The one dependable unit of study, therefore, is the head of the nousehola 


_ This group also includes those unattached workers who are economically on their 
own, So this study revolves around 512 persons who. represent that many separate 
economic units, The activities of the other household members are dealt with 

ie nore briefly, 


no In agriculture, ‘the terms in the, labor market" and employed" lose much of 


Hearne when ‘applied to. members other than the head of a household, . The 


usual situation is for the husband to get a farm job and to be helped as 
possible by other members of the family, The amount of- assistance depends 
on the age of the children, the ruggedness of the wife, the financial status of 
the group, and the extent to which employers are willing to allow women and 

children in the field, In crops like cotton, in which family labor is common, 
wives with small. children spend relatively short hours in the field, and while 
there may devote considerable time to caring for their families, Young peopl 
in the field usually do a good deal of playing, A’few have been trained to 1 
dependably but more of them resist efforts to keep themon the job, To classi 
them on the same basis as urban workers who are either employed or unemployed 
would be a mistake, i tae te RR, oh a 

A possible exception could be made in the case of the families of tractor — 

and truck drivers, irrigators, and other workers who work at tasks at which other 
members of the family cannot help, If wives and children in such families work 
it usually is on jobs of their own, a Wak Bay i. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE: WORKERS 


| The most important element in the work force in the Valley — the "Okies'! — 
are usually previous tenants- or sharecroppers from the Southwest, Their friendly, 
easy-going ways have undergone some changes in California, They heven't been 
carried along by a landlord; Californians have.demanded that they look out f 
themselves, With the available employment being so irregular, this has been © 
difficult for them-to do, Their children: have helped in the cotton fields an 
‘in the fruit orchards as much as the law would permit, Now many of the parent: 
are old, and their children have set out for themselves, yet they still follow 
the crops, Both generations can be found in the cotton fields, and members of 
the third generation may also have small cotton sacks and pick enough cotton to e 
earn a daily coke or candy bar, {a 


‘The Mexican, the chief competitor of the "Okie", is also a family man and 
@lso amiable and good-natured, Many growers prefer Mexicans to "Okies" becat 
they are not so easily insulted by quick demands or sharp criticism, They wor | 
in the vegetable crops and sugar bests, at stoop labor under a hot sun, and never 
falter unless they become addicted to alcohol, any ae 


Mexicans are most numerous at the southern end of the Valley, and Filipir 
are concentrated in the Delta area around Stockton, ‘They are usually short a 
agile and can easily cut twice as much asparagus in a-day as the comparative] 
_ Slow "white," Mexican, or Negro worker, But many of them came to the United 
_ States as young men before World War I and are getting old, | The asparagus gr 
are wondering who can take their place when they can no longer get out into t 
fields 7 days a week, rain‘or shine, during the 3-month asparagus season, ‘ 
Mexicans are likely to be unmarried and they like the bright lights of Skid 
in Stockton, eae | : Ries 


_. The Negroes are still outsiders except fora few long-established communi: 
in Bakersfield, Tulare, Alpaugh, and Wasco, They are still settling in those 
localities and in Fresno, Stockton, Delano, and other centers, Their speci. 
is cotton and they have some difficulty in getting into other lines of 
60 they frequently work in connection with a hotel, cafe, or garage, o1 
trucking firm, The incoming Negroes are young and are not so likely 
families, They like California and encourage their friends and rel 


oe 
‘PLACE OF ORIGIN 


pat "Variability was an outstanding characteristic of members of the sample group, 
All four races were represented, some 4 or 5 foreign countries, end 32 of the | 
 $tates, Yet this variability was confined to one-third of the group, Two-thirds 
_ of them were from the southwestern States and more than one-third from Oklahoma, 
(Table 5.) © % Compared with this, only 3,7 percent came from the south- _ 
eastern States, 2,9 percent from the Midwest, and 2,0 percent from the Northeast, 


Table 5,-State, region, or country of origin, sample of fam-labor 
il "force, San Joaquin Valley, Calif, , 1948 


: Anglo— ; Latin : 2 :Percent 
Area sAmerican:American: Negro (Filipino Total sof Total _ 

/ Southwest eee OE ihc Ahn LS ck 330 64.4. 

. Oklahoma = «161 a AS 169 33,0 , 
; Texas 58 baked, Ns at oa 81 15,8 
"Arkansas 48 oe Sia ea 50 698 
Missouri 30 Be ire hcg Ras ot | 30 5.8 
Southeast 17 2 19 3.8 
Tennessee 9 1 10 230: 
Louisiana 2 Bue 1 eae 6 1:2 

Georgia 3 pie 3 nigOpe: 
West 56 34 9° 99° 19;3 
Y Arizona Ba 210 Jk. 47 9.2 
_ New Mexico. 8 ee) 13 2.5 
California 4 15 19 3.7 

Oregon 4 Hie A abs 4 (BS 
Washington 1 2 3 ao 
Other a 6 4 ice 13 265 
_——- Midwest 14 a 15 2.9 
. Northeast 9 as 10 2,0 
Mexico nee | : sae jae 
_ Philippines 14 14 PM 
- Hawaii | 3 3 26 
_ Total 393° 76 26 17: 512, 100,0 

Percent of total 76,8 14,8 5. 363 100, Or 


wae The proportion who came edie the Western States was ; 19, ee 2 page dnautdiry 
Piss also indicated that they had come at one time from Oklahoma, Texas, or — 

_ Arkansas, and had settled for a time in Arizona, New Mexico, or Washington, 

oor of the eae igheaehesencena workers had been. born in California, 


Coe fo i 


The number of Negroes in the farm-work force in the Valley fluctuates, Me 
of them have come into the area only recently and when they cannot find enough 
work they have to leave for Los Angeles or other cities, Five percent of the 


workers in the sample were Negroes and a majority of these came from Oklahoma, 
.. Texas, and Arkansas, | | = 


 h total of 17 Filipino workers were included in the sample — 16 ‘from the — ; 
. aspavagus area near Stockton and 1 from the vegetable area in Fresno County, 
Three came from Hawaii and the others from the Philippine Islands, = © Ts 


A sprinkling of Japanese workers were returning to the Valley at the time = 
the survey was made but they were so few and so scattered that no attempt was 
_ made to obtain a sample of them, 4 % 


PTue IN CALIFORNIA 


The workers generally have lived in the State but a short time, Only 15) 
percent of the 512 farm workers in the sample were in California before 1939, and — 
these were largely of Mexican extraction, The real influx started around 1935, | 

From that year through 1939, 20,7 percent of them came to the State, In the6 @ 
years, from 1940 through 1945, 38 percent more came ins the rest came in after = 
1945, (Table 6,): : ; a oa 


Table 6,—Period came to California, sample of farm labor force, _ 
San.Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 1948 


a : Anglo- : Latin ee : g ee 
Time : American : American $ Negro « Filipino : Total 
: ‘No, Percent No, Percent No, Persent No, Percent No, Percent ; 
Born here . hE As ba wl ey ale i 19 30 
Came prior -to 1929 24 6513123. 90:3 12 :;70,6 59 11,5 
1930 ~ 1934 Shik Pelee aes WS 5 29,4." 38 6,3: 
1935 -— 1939 ai ie Baa Pa | 7 9,2 1 3c8 10% 19,7 
1940 - 1941 ODD) De 5 6,6 22 a pst i 60 11,7 
1942 - 1943 SRO oP kepe a, Ds 9,2 Ta 0.9 72 14,1 
1944 -— 1945 Ab Oe LS 6 TO + idebss thee SD 63 42,3 
1946 27 6.9 BY 1s. eH dpa BRE 31 6,1 
1947 29 7.4 S) 3.9 Lpiyoei Bs 33 Sy Aa 
1948 © 35 8.9 6 ¢ ae Eon SL aad 42 8,2 
0.0: 76 100304726 OO °° LT) B00,0-. SL) S000 


- The picture of recent entry is further clarified when the workers are divided 4 
into nationality groups, All the Filipinos came into the State between 1920 and 
1934, Their migration to this country started after the first World War, and was 
restricted after 1934, lore than 50 percent of the Mexican workers had come to 
the State before 1929, approximately 24 percent came in during the war, and’ almost : 
8 percent had come in during the past 12 months, These were not Mexican Nationals - 


ek fen 


| 4 eh workers who had come in from Texas, Colorado, and other states to work in 
| _ California, /. | 


oe oe Only 1 of the 26 Negro workers in the sample was in California before 1999. 

Most of then, 69,4 percent, came in during the period 1942-45, Their movement 
‘into the State tapered off after the war and amounted to only 3,8 percent of the 
total number of the group both in 1947 and in 1948, 


only 13,2 percent of the Anglo-American workers were in California before 
1935, During the next 5 years of drought and displacement, 23,7 percent came in, 
Migration of this group into. the State continued at a heavy rate during and after 
the war, Forty percent of them came in “lind the 6 years Ree sa 22,3 percent 
came in during the last 3 years, 


These figures, particularly in regard to. Anglo—American workers, also point, 
toward a heavy movement out of the farm—work force, Many farm workers who had ~ 
come to California in the migration wawes of the thirties evidently had been able 
to find employment in canneries, packing houses, filling stations, and in other 
nonfarm work and had given up farm work, They were assisted in this process by 


ss unemployment, insuray ny? which tided them over slack periods at the canneries, in 
_—s construction work,\or at other seasonal types of nonfam activity, Their places 


in the fam-—work force were taken by more recent entrants into the State, 


‘The age front are that seemed most important for farm workers were: Under a) 
35-54, and 55 and over, The first one included the young year-round workers who’. 
drove trucks and tractors, loaded sacks and boxes, and were in demand for general 

_ farm work, The group also. included some young.men who had recently been released 
from the mead and had not he setiled down to steady farm work, | 


It was a common saying among farm workers that they were biebligh at the age 
of 55, But almost 20 percent of the workers in the sample were above this age, 

--—s«*They ordinarily were not hired for jobs that required the use of machinery or 
ladders but were at no great disadvantage — in Such work as chopping and picking 
Leeutan. 


The proportion in these three age groups as’ compared with the proportions in 
the male civilian labor force in the United States is as follows: 


‘ 3a Sample _group re 22 4) elinited Bbetas! 
: itinbiar Paneer eis. 04) 4. hay _ Percent 12/ 
Under 35 156 U0 SN NP NN I Bae A 
35 —.54 262 © 51,2 40;0 


55 and over 94 30 - val 


Ti/ For movement of Mexican and Oriental workers into California agriculture see 
Varden Niooa "The Supply of ose da Labor as a Factor in the Evolution of 


oe 


The’ difference in the proportions below 35 years of age and botwend 35 and 
95 is probably largely due to the fact that the data are not strictly compara 
The San Joaquin Valley sample includes only heads of households whereas the Cens 
count is of all male workers, Almost one-third of the Census group from 14 to 3 
years old are Under al years old and therefore probably living at home with their 
parents, 


FAMILY olde AND COMPOST TaN 


The count in regard to economic family units raised some sueeerehe because 
two or more related families sometimes lived and worked together so closely as 
almost to constitute a single unit, Unless the economic unity was complete only 
one of such families was included in the survey, . There were two major types of 
Situations in which a "doubled-up" family was counted as a single unit: (1) when OF 
a married daughter, possibly with a child or two, was divorced from her husband — 
and lived and worked with hee pxsanta, (2) when one or both parents, too old to m 
support themselves completely, now lived with one es their children and became 
part of the economic unit, 


cibue association between economic units was not coniitied to family groups, a 
Unattached workers sometimes traveled to gether with varying economic, financial 
and housekeeping arrangements, There were 67 of these units comprising 74 perso 


A comparison between the types of family or economic units in the sample an 
in the United States population generally could easily. be overdone but will serv 
to give a general idea of the types of family units involved in the labor force of 
_the Valley, Unattached persons constituted 13 percent, compared with 18 percent — 
_- in the Nation generally, (Table 7.) This was in spite of the unattached Filipinos 
and "bindle stiffs," The proportion of families with cne to two children was ab 
the same in the sample as for the United States, The differences were in the 
proportion of childless couples and in the proportion that had 3 or more children, . 
Only 138 percent in the sample were married couples Without children in the ~- 
household; the proportion in the United States was 39,7, On the other hand, 39, a 
percent of the fam-—labor families had 3 or more children compared’ with 11, x 
percent for the United States — or approximately 33 times as many, 


Large family groups were not uncommon, There were 23 families with 8 nenbers, ‘ 
10 families with 9, 8 with 10 members, 1 with 12, and 1 with 13, In-several of the 
larger family groups all the child: en were below: working age, During the lean Nn 
spring months such families had to resort to public assistance, | 

Families of ics cae workers averaged larger than for the other groups 4, g 
persons compared with 4,1 persons for Anglo~Americans, 3,3 for Negroes, and 2,0 
for Filipinos (Table 4), Most of the Filipinos were single but those who had. | 
married had small families, It was also a point of pride with Filipino husbands 
that their wives were at home caring for the family rather than working in the , 
fields, Most of the Negroes were married but their families were small, The wife ia 
usually worked in the field during the cotton chopping and ‘picking seasons, o 


The tradition among Mexicans that the wife works until she bears children: was 
generally carried out but wives with children sometimes worked in packing sheds or os 
in the cotton, Mexican wives generally, however, were much less likely to work = 
than those of the Anglo~Americans, 


es a, 


rratey| uP ee of fanily unit, sample of farm—labor force, 
pe (8a Joaquin Valley, ' eae 1948, 


: Number in sProportion in: Proportion in 


La ype of group n, : each type : each type 2. S, population 1/ 
a " peterh Sie ests catiniead a ile Ne i ht et aN” i ANE UCT a8 
eh Ets a ~~. Number Percent } Percent 
Unattached 677). 13,1 18,0 
, Husband and wife 92 18,0 wc Be. 
2 ' Husband only works 27 519 Pen 
i Both work 65 12,7 
7 aha ae | 
Husband, wife, and 
1-2 children 151 29,5 30,9 
Husband only works 10,9 
Husband and wife work — — 61 1.9 
Husband, wife, and 
children work | 24 4,7 
Husband and children work 10 2.0 
Husband, wife, and 3 or 
more children - 202 39.4 11,4 
Husband only works : 47 9,2 
J Husband and wife work 62 Crap ae 
pons | Husband, wife, and 
Betray! children work 52 10,1 
a Husband and children work 41 8,0 
! ‘a Total 512 100,0 100, 0 


p baci Riles is Gls Le Roast Ls eas REM ENA aA Ral aD ees CORE EAS 
: / Data from "Characteristics of Households, Families, and Individuals: 
|. April 1948," U, S, Census, Current Population Reports, 


Whether the wives of Anglo—Americans worked or not also seemed to be related 
to family tradition, Wives in families from the South expected to do their share 
» of work in the cotton fields, On the other hand, women did not expect to engage 
‘ in cultivation, irrigation, sprayin., and hauling as they considered that a man's 
work, Therefore it was usual for the wives and children of migratory harvest — 
/ workers to be in the field with the head of the family, but the wife of the year- 
«round tractor driver, milker, or truck—driver was Likely to confine her activities 
to her home, The year-round employees sometimes came from a somewhat different 
economic and cultural level than the harvest workers, 


OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 


a The workers were questioned in regard to their major employment ateae three 

periods: 1938-40, 1943-45, and 1946-48, This was done to get a general idea of ~ 
- their occupational background —— before, during, and after the war, The results 
do not supply a complete record of their occupational movements, Some worked in 
he shipyards or were in the armed forces for only a few months; such activities 


A second point is that all. the: interviewed workers were ih farm a ak the | 
Almost half of them had gravitated from other lines of work, 
usually farm operator or nonfarm emp) oyment, to farm work, 
aspect of the occupational changes connected with farm labor in the Vailey, As. 
Workers now in urban employment but previously in farm work were not anterviewed, 
the strong movement in the opposite direction — that is, from agricultural woz zc 


time of the survey, 


to industry and business —- does not show in this report, 


During the period 1938 to 1940, approximately half of the workers tn the 
Sample were engaged in farm work, ‘slightly more than one-fifth were at nonfarm — 
jobs, and another fifth were farm operators, 
yet entered the labor force, 


Table 8,-Major occupation in 1938-40, 1943-5, and 1946-8, of workers 
in sample of farm-labor force, San Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 
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Farm 
operators 1/ 


Farm workers. __. 


Wonfarm 2/ 


Nonfarm 


Construction — ‘ i 


Extraction 


Other nonfarm 


PREWAR OCCUPATIONS 


‘Farm operator 
Army 

Farm operator 
Farm operator 
Farm work 
Armed forces 
War industry 
Other nonfarm 
Other nonfarm 


Farm work . 


. Fam operator 
Farm operator 


Armed forces 
War indus tzy 
Other nonfarm 


Other nonfarm | 


Farm work 
Army 


Nonfarm 


Constzuction — 


Extraction 
Other nonfarm 


Farm operator 
Farm operator 
Farm work 
Nonfarm 

Farm work 
Farm worit 
Farm work 
Farm work 
Nonfarm 


Farm work . 
Farm operator — 
Farm werk 


Farm work 
Farm work 
Farm work . 
Nonfarm 


. Nonfarm 
Nonfarm 


Nonfarm. 
_ Constriction —_. 


Extricttion 


Me 
Other nonfarm = - 


(Table 8, fig, 4.) A few had not 
The nonfarm jobs most commonly Sheace? in were 
construction work, oilfield activities, and truck driving, 


s Fs en a 


_._: Number : Percent 


This affords but one 


1948 


109 «21.3 
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ae ‘Table 8 stor occupation in 1938-40, 1943-5, and 1946-8, of workers 
i ie 3 in sample of fazmu—lLabor force, San Joaquin valley, Calif, , 1948 
f re ee Ae EN ee enntinued 


CG dt Na tl SE td Major occupation 
LLC BS iedscae 2 OEE eaten (O75 cone aaa ala 1946-8 : Number : Percent 


Nonfarm Nonfarm Farm work 58 
Construction Cons truction Farm work _ 8 
Extraction Extraction Farm work 9 

ie Transportation Transportation Farm work 10 
» Extraction War industry Farm work 10 
! Other nonfarm War industry Farm work i 
Nontazm Other nonfarm Farm work 1 

s, Nonfarm Armed forces Farm work 9 

Nonfarm _ Farm work Farm work 22 

Construction Farm work Farm work 8 

3 Extraction Farm work Farm work 6 

Other nonfarm Farm work Farm work 8 
38 7.4 

- Not in labor force Not in labor force at 

Not in labor force Farm work 10 

Nat in labor force Nonfarm 1 

Farm work Not in labor force 1 

Not in labor Farm work Farm work 11 

force 3/ Arasd forces Farm work 10 

Nonfem Farm work 9 

Nonfarm Nonfarm... a 
Grand Total 512 100,0 


1/ Owners and tenants classed as sperators, sharecroppers as laborers, 


2/ Includes those in business for themselves, 
3/ Includes 4 in armed forces 1938-40, Others not in labor force 
usually were in school, 


CHANGES DURING THE WAR 


. The picture was very different in 1943-45, Only 163 of the 252 who had been 
- principally engaged in farm work just before the war were employed as farm workers 
during this period, Thirty-six of them had gone into the armed forces; 31 worked 
in the shipyards y aircraft plants, and other wartime industries; 18 were in other 
lines of nonfarm activity; and four had gone into farming for themselves, 


Ne Of the 109 who had principally been farm operators before the war only 25 
continued, Eight had gone into the armed forces, 16 into war industries, and 12 
into other lines of nonfarm anployment, Significantly, 48 of them had shifted 

om farm operator to farm work, This shift was often associated with a move to 
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A total of 22 of the 113 workers in nonfarm employment before the war shifted 
to farm work and were still following it from 1946 to 1948, Nineteen of them went 
into war industries 'and 9 into the armed forces, Their position in the urban work 


force must have been marginal as all of them were principally in farm work during 
the postwar years, 


Fifteen of the 38 who were not in the work force before the war entered it 


- durine the war and 10 more went into the armed forces, Twelve of the 15 went 


into cites work, 


ee the 1943-45 period, then, a total of 29 were farm operators compared 
with 109 immediately before the war; 245 were in farm work compared with 252; 
and 163 were in nonfarm activities compared with 113, In addition, 63 were in 
the armed forces, A total of 77 persons had shifted from agriculture to industry, 


while 22 had shifted from industry to agriculture, 


POSTWAR OCCUPATIONS 


Not all the 512 farm workers were principally employed in farm work during 
1946-48, Some had only been in farm work for a few days before the interview, 
Twelve were largely farm operators, 55 were nonfarm workers, 3 were in the armed 
forces, and 2 were not in the labor force, 


Changes over the entire 10-year period were significant, Only 11 of the 109 
farm operators still were principally in that business, ~Only 35 of the original 
113 nonfarm persons were still primarily in nonfarm work, A total of 236 of the 


252 original farm workers were at farm work again, although approximately one- 


third of them had been out of it during the 1943-45 period, Four of the farm 
workers had risen to farm operators but three had dropped back to farm work, 
(The fourth lost his farm during the spring of 1948,) Most of the rest were in 


_ the armed forces or in the shipyards, and shifted back to farm work later, 


The nonfam workers included 26 who were connected with construction activ- 
ities, They usually worked as carpenters or painters, or as laborers on large 


construction projects, Most of the 32 connected with extractive industries worked 


in the oil fields in Oklahoma or in the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley, 
The next largest group, transportation workers, included several types of persons, 
Some were principally truck drivers, others were employees in railroad section 
crews, some hauled produce on a contract basis, Truckers who bought, hauled, and 
sold * farm produce or other goods, as well as doing small age in jobs, were | 


a classed as business men, 


Not all those who were in nonfarm Berean could be classed as inakil ied: 


» The group included a foreman of a steel plant, a crane operator in a tube mill, 


a locomotive fireman, a steamfitter, an owner-operator of two grocery stores, an 
-owner-—operator of a’ filling station and tank truck business, a musician, and 


oe several ministers, 


—- 30 - 
“TYPES OF .WORK DONE DURING THE PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHS 


It is innoaeiyte to make a sinnle, and accurate fi Ahan clageificatiams 
all the workers, Some were employed at several lines of farm and rionfarm work & 
ine tne previous season, One illustration will suffice: A worker in Tusaxre Com 
Was currently engaged in picking cotton, Two weeks before he had quit wore ina 
snags: sawmill in the hills, to come to the cotton harvest, Piwior to a week's 

wo i2gment at the sawmill he had worked for 2 weeks in a brush factory in San 
pradeisce: He reported he was really a painter by trade but did this otber work 
for a week as he had become subject to paint poisoning, During the swnmer he hs 
worked for 2 months in a cannery at Tulare, Before that he had been employed for 
2 months at general farm work — pruning trees, irrigating, and thinning sprl : 
and peaches, : 


aoe 


i 
; 
This is an extreme case, but it indicates that careful generalization is ; 
needed if a worker is to be classified accurately, Although the man in question 
was a painter by trade his past year's work would cause him to be classified 4 
otherwise, ' 


Although all the interviewed persons were engaged in farm work at the time of 
the interview, some had only recently left urban employment, A few were doing seme — 
harvest work to help finance a vacation in the open air, More of them were doing - 
farm work during the slack season in their regular employment in construction or - 
cannery activities, a shift they made each year, Almost 40 percent of them ee do: 
some kind of nonfarm work during the previous year, (Table 9.) 13/ 


"Farm jobs can be classified roughly eee harvest, preharvest, and generale ; 
farm work, Harvest jobs are highly seasonal and generally require a minimum knowl- — 
edge of agriculture, In this case they include only picking and ranch packing, — 
Related harvest work, as hauling, swamping, turning raisin trays, working in Bo 
dry vere. or at the dehydrator, have been classed as general farm work, 


a 


Cee a es eee aS ro ROPE eee in gee 


-Preharvest operations are rather similar to the hand operations in the harvesi 
They consist of thinning peaches, apricots, or other fruit cro 8, chopping cotton, 
end hoeing: sugar beets or other field or vegetable crops, me 


- General farm work includes: cultivating, hauling, spraying Ss and other work in-— 
volving the handling of farm equipment, It also includes Pennine, irrigating, and 2 
caring for hay, grain, poultry, or livestock, Dad hece is A cee A 


Approximately 30 percent of the workers did harvest ‘work only, This usally 
meant picking the fruits in season, then picking tomatoes, or cotton, More than 
half of these people did some nonfarm work in addition to. their harvest aotivitdes, 


é he 
More than 20 percent did harvest work plus. preharvest jobs, These workers wer 
mich more likely to remain in farm work the entire year, Only 16 7 percent worked 
at nonfarm - jobs, #) ? 
13/ There is no sharp dividing line between farm and nonfarm work particularly — 
in packing~shed labor, Work in commercial packing houses has been tere as 
nonfarm; in growers! packing sheds as farm, 


i 


Table 9. “type of pean work done, sample of farm—labor force, 
; San Joaquin Valley, calit,, 1948 1/. 


: Ss “Workers Say did. 3 
Type of farm work done : Farm work : Farm and non- ¢: Total 
: only _ Se Lo mm WOOL ke 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Harvest work only EON rs Manel Waka habit ol SN uy, 


ee, Harvest and preharvest The abeh 5 Oar eH BO 109, 21,3 
| General farm work only 33 10,5 15 7.6 48 9.4 
Viaty Year-round: © 29a Nae 1: 25 30 5.9 
Seasonal — ie fe oe eS 14 721 i8 i i) 
General and harvest work 62 1957 45 22.8 107 20,9 
| General and preharvest gal oe 6 opal ee 4.5 
a . General, harvest and ; 
preharvest | 57 18,1 16 8.1 73 14,2 
Ee Total B15°* 100,0'.. 197.-"100,0°* “s12" . Iboroe 
ie Percent of total ch GES ie ae 38,5 - 100,0 
i- 1/ Basis of classification: | 
me: ' Harvest: picking and packing jobs only, 
zy Preharvests - thinning, chopping, hoeing, 
* General farm work: primarily handling equipment or livestock, 
F but includes pruning, irrigating, and ee epane. 
: ieee than 10 percent of the workers were employed at general farm work only, 
‘ These were usually employed by one operator on a year-round or long-season basis, 
_ The others worked in canneries or packing houses during the sumer or fall, and 
ue then did nes cultivating, and irrigating during the winter and spring. 
oe 
a The remaining 40 percent did a combination of harvest, preharvest, and Sakae 


jie farm-work jobs, During the winter and spring they did pruning, cultivating, and 
. irrigating, At harvest time they switched to picking fruit and other crops, ‘ome 
: did general farm work all season until cotton—picking time when there was little 
Fe general farm work to be done; then they went into the cotton field, Those workers 
+ who engaged only in harvest and general farm work were likely to have some nonfarm 
employment during the year, ‘Those who engaged in the whole work cycle of general, 
_ harvest, and preharvest Sitichmetene ety more likely to stay in farm work the 
aoe season, 


NONPARAL ACTIVITIES 
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: A total of 197 or 38,5 percent of the 512 persons in the survey did nonfarm 
work during the year, For 91 persons or 17,8 percent, nonfarm work was their 

= major activity; the most common was in food processing, (Table 10,) Many more farm 
of workers wanted to get into it than could find jobs, ‘The rate of pay was higher 
than for fam jobs and it enabled them to "draw social security" during the slack 
season, Most of these people worked in canneries; after the cannery season was 


fm 32 =— 


Table 10,~-Types of nonfarm activity of workers: sample of farm labor-force, — 
San Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 1948 4 sy: 


- Type of non— : General farm : Harvest ands Harvest : 


farm work done : workers 1/ +: preharvest :.workers 3 5 ATR aan 

Number Number Number Number Percent 
Food processing . 28 a 20 55 27,9 
Other manufacturing § 12 Q;. 9 21... 10,7 | 
Construction oak i Ses LD ot 3B 1933 : 
Extraction 6 4 4 14 7,2 : 
Transportation and: ' : ") 

" utdlities 5 2: 5 RR. 61 a 
Trade 6 1 4 i 5,6 ae 
Service 4 3 11 18 9:1 ae 
Two or more types. 10 7 11 28 14,2 “i 
Total 82 32) 8300197 -100,0' 
Heree ; ee : ah fo ang EOL Tha . 
1/ Includes all workers who engaged in general farm work at any time of the Bae 
year, : a a x) Re 


over’ they went into field work, Some engaged in the harvests but. many looked for 
the more skilled. jobs such as hauling, tractor driving, and irrigating, fae 

Construction men were numercus among the farm workers, - They: were of severe 
types, Most usual were the men who moved about from one large construction 


project to another and filled in between projects with farm and other casual work, 
This type had been attracted to the area by the Friant-Kern Canal project but 
apparently had not been able to get steady work, « second group was composed of 
the small independent carpenters and painters whose contracts did not keep them — 4 
fully employed, See site 


There was some back-and-forth movement between ‘the oil fields and the farms, 
and between section crew labor and farn employment, Other shifts between farm el. 
and nonfarm appeared to be sporadic and incidental rather than part of a routine, at 


_. . & few workers had no regular pattern of employment, ,. When they tired of one — 
job or location they looked for another, Such workers were also frequently un- 
stable in their personal habits, i i at fee Fa 
_A third group of workers that shifted from farm to nonfarm work was composed — 
of those who hunted for any jobs they could get in town during the slack season in 
farm work, The young and able-bodied could get work digging cesspools, Others — 
get sporadic work at washing and waxing cars, digging ditches, doing yard work, ; 
hauling out rubbish, and other odd jobs, Some worked on the streets and in the © 
parks. and cemeteries on a relief-work basis, Members of this last group were no 
included in the farm to nonfarm classification, = ——S el ARATE eg 
Some workers changed from nonfarm to farm work in order to get a place to 
stay, Lack of housing would force them into a "Government" camp, While there, 
they could work only at farm jobs except during the slack months, = ~~ 
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RELOCATION MIGRANTS | 
Possibly some workers should be Placed in'a special category, They had 


suddenly been thrown into the labor market as unemployed during the year, and 
evidently were at a loss to know what to do next, Most of them were people who 


ee had been discharged from urban employment; to them could be added 6 of the year-— 


round workers who were in a similar situation, and probably all 20 of the farm 
operators, Members of the last group had given up a farm, usually a small one, 

in some midwest State during the year, All were uninfomed in regard to the 
means of getting employment and the location of the crops to be harvested, They 
were untrained in most of the fazm operations of the California type. 


Of the 71 persons in this group 60 had done some nonfarm work during the year, 
Forty-five could be classified as prédominantly nonfarm, Of these, 6 had been 
operators of business establishments and 39 had been employees, They were highly 

mobile partially because they were at a disadvantage in getting and holding farm 
jobs, Sixty percent of then worked only at harvest jobs; the - rest got more 
responsible kinds of farm work, 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Movement of the workers from one type of farm operation to another is 
obscured to some extent by the fact that almost half of them, at some time of the 
year, did "general farm work," This term is very flexible, It may include any 
of the scores of tasks that arise in maintaining a farm and in the growing and 
harvesting of crops, There is some flexibility, too, in the other job classifi- 
cations, Hence the data obtained are likely to understate the actual degree of 


_ change that icipated 


Bisa, 
J ap a 


It was Aoshi to learn how many jobs many of these workers had held dur-— 
ing the year, Some worked for one or more labor contractors for a large part of 
the season so they were moved from one farm to another, and possibly from one 
type of work to another, without having any definite information as to whose farm 
they were working on, But they could tell the operations they had engaged in and 
the approximate time they had spent at each so their mobility can best be stated 
in terms. of the different operations they worked at during the year, 


By way of illustration, the sequence of activities engaged in by some of the 
more mobile were as follows: (1) Farm for self in Minnesota 90 days; work in 


_ copper mill in Arizona, 80 days; pick cotton, Kern County, 10 days; work in dairy, 
Les Angeles. County, 75° days; pick oranges, Tulare County, 14 days; pick cherries, 
_ San Joaqin County, 10 days; or (2) Pruning, Stanislaus County, 18 days; pick 

_ berries, Oregon, 24 days; construction work, Oregon, 26 days; sales and warehouse 
_ work, Contra Costa County, 12 days; pick apricots, Stanislaus pes chine 4, days; 


pick * peaches, Stanislaus County, 16 days; pick hops, Sonoma County, 21 days; .and 


me aoa cotton, Fresno County, 6 days, 


“These cases show an extreme amount of geographic and occupational mobility. 
But they serve as concrete illustrations of the type of farm and nonfarm opera- 


tions engaged in by the workers studied, and of the kinds of shifts made, At the 


ag other extreme, a few workers had been at the same job on the same ranch for as 


ca many as 20 or 25 years, 


of yee crops ae operations. 


A. .Ine the. Kern County ‘cotton-potato areas , ‘ edie 
Dig cesspools, 0 days; chop cotton, 6 days; pick up potatoes, 
31 days pick melons, 15 days; pick. cotton, 85 sacle 


Bigin the Tulare citrus-cotton areas. _ 
Pick spring oranges, 20 days; chop cotton, (26 days; cut grapes, 
18 days; pick cotton, 60 days; pick fall orengers BA days, 


ce In’ the Fresno grape—cotton areat 
_ Prune, 11. days; work at odd ae in town, 15 days; weed and 
. irrigate, 60 days; pick grapes, 9 days pick cotton, 64 days, 


OMe In the Stanislaus peach-apricot area: oo 
_ Prune, 48 days;. thin Peaches, 26 days; pre she ty 2 a 
work in cannery, 76 days, 


KE, ‘In the San Joaquin tomato-grape-cherry areas 
Tractor work, 70 days; dust tomatoes, 20 days; pick tomatoes, 
. , 2 day;. haul tomatoes, 26 aay #3 eho walnuts, 4 days; work in’ 
; warehouse, 40. doys, ; 
ay These “ayinetratione. are for resident workers, Tr common types of work — Bes! 
_ patterns for workers who make one move are as follows: "alas 


ay ‘Home in xern Crunty, 1 move northward in summer: _ 
irrigating, Kern County, 28 days; chop cotton, Kern Caantee 
. 6 days; pick up potatoes, Kern County, 21 day 33 pick prunes, 
Santa, Clara County, 18 days; pick walnuts, Santa Clara County, 
12 days; 3 Pick cotton, Kern County, 71 days, 
Bie Home in ‘Stanislaus County, ‘move to cotton area in falls 
* Prune- grapes, Tulare County, ‘10 days; on social security, me 
- Stanislaus County, 2 months; thin peaches, Stanislas County, ; 
- 26 days; pick berries, Stenislaus County, "21 days; work in 
cannery as machinist operator, Stanislaus County, 80 days 
Pick cotton, Tulare County, ‘70 days, 


ie. These ‘illustrations of somewhat typical resident and two-county workers 
‘indicate, that the work routines’ vary from one part of the Valley to another, 
_ depending on’ the iocal systems of crops and operations, A worker who studied the | 
local succession of ‘operations could obtain some continuity of employment Dy is: 
avoiding specialization: and working at all types of farm jobs, 


In every area, however, the workers exhibited some tendency to bsactnitens® 
They were more. adept at some operations than at others and gradually ceased doing 
those at which’ they were less proficient, Occupational specialization often was 
referred, even. tho ugh it meant movement from one area to another, | 
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a A few followed the picking of peas from the Imperial Valley northward through 
Kern, Merced, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Counties, and on into the northwestern 

Ke States, Yet these operations afforded no employment during the fall and there 
was always the hazard that the pea crops in some areas would be frozen or rained 
out, So most of them also picked tomatoes and cotton ar other crops, A few work- 
ers devoted'a good part of the year to potato or cherry picking but had to fill 
in with other lines of work, 


a Some farm workers tried to specialize in only one crop or type of operation, 
; 
; 


- SPECIALIZATION AND MOBILITY BY MAJOR TYPES OF CROPS 


; To obtain some measure of the specialization and of movement from one type 
» of crop activity to another, all workers in the sample were classified into six 

_ groups, depending on whether they had spent the major part of their time during 
the previous year in general farm work, fruit, cotton, or vegetable operations, 
as farm operators, or in nonfam work, Then their minor activities were tabulated, 


Only 57 had remained in the same one of these major lines of work throughout 
the year and for 33 of them this was general farm work, (Table 11,) only 10 had 
restricted their activities to fruit and 9 to cotton operations, On the other 
hand, 163 had worked at two lines of activity and 177 at three lines or-more, 
“4 The figures point toward participation in a wide Mako! of tasks Satie than 
_ toward specialization, 


4 Compared witn the 33 general farm workers who had remained entirely in this 
line of work, 104 had engaged in one, two, three, or more other lines of activity, 
Cotton picking and nonfarm work were the most common minor activities, In 
addition, 39 or more workers whose major employment had been in other lines also 
did some * general fam work, 


Fas. Workers who spent the major part of their time at fruit, cotton, or vegetable 
_ work, had an even wider range of activities, So also did those who had been farm 
Mg operators. or who had engaged principally in nonfarm work, Although 9 workers en— 
gaged in cotton operations alone, 109 engaged in 2 lines and 39 in 3 or more, It 
is significant that 84 of them engaged in nonfarm work, There is some supple— 
mentary relationship between cotton picking and summertime nonfarm employment, 


There is another supplemmtary relationship between general farm work and 
_cotton-harvest operations, Twenty-four who worked mainly at general fam-.work 
> spent the fall in the cotton harvest, 


NUMBER OF OPERATIONS PERFORMED 


The preceding figures show changes between major types of crops but not be— 

_ tween specific operations, A check over the latter portrays another aspect of the 
occupational mobility of the workers, The 512 persons surveyed worked at a total 
of 2,130 different farm'or nonfarm operations during the year or an average of 

doer Apex per worker, One in 17 worked at only 1 operation -—~ the broad classification 
_ known as general farm work; a few worked in as many as 9 or 10, (Table 12,) The 
most frequent practice was to work in 3, 4, or 5 of them, . 
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Table’ 12, Number of workers who engaged in a given number of operations 
Xi » during the previous year, sample of farm-labor force, San 
_ Soaquin Valley, ma, 1948 1/ 


Spain : Workers who ¢ Workers :Workers : Workers who en- 
‘Number : engaged in : engaged zengaged boths gaged in a given 
operations 3a given -g in farm sin farm and ¢: number of non~ 
_ worked at’ s number of s opera- sin nonfarm : farm cpere tions 
yee ss operations —: tion onlyzoperations :1 2:2 2:3 24 
gic? Number Percent Number Number “Tos Nos Noe Noe 
"pa ie ~ 82 16,0 ine Oa 32 32 
iy es OL Ne e8 ri 48 43 Behold d 
4 £02). 22959 ‘55 eed BOD aise 
2 78 15.2 47 31 27 ewe 
> ode aaa SLO LS Big BO eN Me 25 ao Gai oe 1 
Er 23 ‘A5 "22 ah et Ws Vor ai ae Dein ana 
Weeiae O20 “Ss cA ae 2 
9° Lhe) g3 8: 4 Biter 
“10 Dene e rai Nita i oi 
i. Total & S512.) 100,0: BEB es VEST ie nes ad 4 1 
1 ge i/ The term "farm operation" as used here refers to a specific fo fara 


hem task: such as picking cotton,’ chopping eotton, picking peaches, cutting 
- «grapes, irrigating, pruning, ‘tractor driving, or milling, . “The exception 
ee ee general farm work which was also accepted as a type of operation 
-—-—s ailthough the*worker on such a job performed various farm tasks, When 
ss the same operation was performed on more than one farm or in more than 
one area, this has only been counted once, e 089 cherry picking in San 
se Nee County, Bat tror Ese, and in reer s é 


5 ‘shifting about fron crop to crop was an ‘abeolute Pavcesity 4 in farm work, 

: The habit’ of ‘movement. apparently also carried over to nonfarm employment, ‘Ne 
total of 24 or almost 12,5 percent of those who did nonfarm: work engaged in two 
‘4 different lines, 4 engaged in three tetas es 1 in four lines, 
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IB EUPLOYED puRING. PREVIOUS TIELYE SONTHS 
: DAYS: IN THE HIRED LABOR MARKET 


“m1 Rorere were Segtioned as ae (1) ihe mumber of Roos they had worked 

ng the previous year, (2) the specific operations they had worked at and the 

number of days on each, = (3) the number of days they had lost because of sick— 

ness, injury, weather, ravel time, vacations, and inability to find work, and 

if ed number of days worked by other members of the family, The first three 
iten 8 provided a three-way” ‘check on the use of their tine Curae the previous year, 


ne It is to be remembered that many of them had not been th the hired labor market 
a: full year, It is impossible to say accurately just how long most of them had 
Fa on in this. market (farm and nonfarm) but a rough estimate on the basis of the 
nterv. rviews is as follows: 


ee 
att 


Ae 38 Eby 


In the hired labor market ander 100 days, (62.4 5 percent — be, Fo is. 
In the hired labor market 100-200 days — .. 10-15 percent — 
In the hired labor market 200-300. days >. 25-30 percent 


In the hired labor market 300 days and over ~ 50-60 percent 


Considerations entering into these estimates include the followings 5 
the older and less able—bedied planned to work only. in a few relatively light _ 
operations such as picking cotton and grapes, Other works1's had only recenti ‘3 
quit farming or other business for themselves, and had been in the hired iabor 
market only a few weeks when they were interviewed, yt BEA, 


Other workers planned to work only through the 6 or 7 heavy months and to _ 
save enough to get by for the rest of the year, ‘This might include some cannery 
‘and some field work, The unemployment compensation derived, from the cannery job 
would help them along when farm work was scarce, ota 


Many workers accepted it as a matter of annual routine that there would be 
work during February, March, and April, Some took trips back to Okiahoma or 
Arkansas or to the wam climate of Southern California or Arizona during this 
period, Others planned to improve their homes, set out their gardens, and the ; 
like, A few helped construct their neighbors! houses, They would not refuse va 
job if it were offered but were not actively seeking work as they thought th 
was none to be had, For some it was simply a period of unempioyment; for ot 
it is one of relaxation, be eae 


The matter of being in or out of the labor market does not mean the 
thing to many of the "Okie" farm workers as it does to the industrial worke 
the city, Their work traditions were fashioned in a more leisurely way of 1 
Their work in cotton and corn in the Southwest demanded only part of their t 
the rest was their own to spend as they chose for there were no perishable crop 
So in California they may work for several days or weeks, then take time o : 


fishing, visit friends, or putter around the house, They report honestiy, " 
don't try to work all the time" or "I coulcn't say just how many days I did lL 
off for one reason or another," These habits exasperate the uaiai California 
grower who placea@ high value on dependability; they also play hob with any eff 
to obtain precise data regarding time in the. labor. market, yo 


DAYS WORKED: LABOR MARKET FACTORS — 


The over-all amount of employment obtained by the workers depended on tw 
major kinds of factors; those that arose from the labor—-market situation and 
those associated with the type of labor force. The general market situatior 
vided a reduced amount of employment for all groups of farm workers durin 
19/8 season, Yet the varied types of people in the labor: force resulted in 
wide variation of work obtained by the individual worker, __ i 


| Two labor-market factors were most commonly reported by the workers as_ 
. ducing the average amount of employment obtained —.-the abnormality o! the § 
and the apparent over-supply of workers, The basic elements in this. 
' “have been mentioned —- the short cotton-harvest season, and the dela 
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erations (page 16), 14/ How, to translate them into a figure for days lost is a 
‘question, Actually, the 1947 cotton crop was the largest in the history of the 
‘Valley and the fact that it was harvested by January 1 instead of March 1, was a 
matter of timing and labor supply rather than a decrease in the total labor ex-— 
pended, The workers put in full days during the fall rather than half-days and 
“half-weeks during 4 or 5 rainy or foggy fall and winter months, So their estimates 
that they had lost from 50::to 75 days because of the early termination of the cotton 
- geason do not stand up but they may have lost some time because laborers were 

- relatively abundant, 


prea The same principle pertains, to a lesser extent, to the delay in spring activ- 
. ities, Although tthe growers started late because of dry weather, most of the 

_ customary: spring operations had to be done, There were some real losses in employ- 
.** ment, however, where some growers decided to do ‘Less. spraying or pruning, or to 
curtail other work, | 


ah ane The main. losses in days of employment probably came in the damaged and light 
_.- crops of peas, cherries, and apricots, losses of employment for workers in these 
. crops probably ranged from 20 to as much as 50 days, 3: “ 


_.- The ample labor supply was apparently a more positive factor in the reduction 
| ie of days of work per worker, - Both growers and workers were amazed at the large 
__mumber of workers in a cotton field and with the speed at which they finished it, 

. he spring pruning, thinning, and chopping operations were shortened in the same . 
_, way, ‘Many harvest workers remarked-on the shortness of the harvest seasons, Those 
who had expected to pick raisin grapes at Fresno for 3 weeks, for example, found 
_they were able to get only from 6 to 10 days. of work, i 


The market situation, too, was rather. unorganized which meant an uneven dis-— 
tribution of work, Some workers said in effect: "The labor contractors have got 
a monopoly on most of the jobs, ‘They want to keep their crews busy, so they go 
from farm to farm trying to get contracts for all the work to be done, If we 
want any work we've got to go to the labor contractor, Then he puts a crew of 50 
in a field that should have only 5.or 10, and we finish it up in a day or tio, » 

‘We go from one grower to another and then are told we'll have to go on with the 
contractor into the next county if we expect to continue to work, If we don't 


ro along we can't find anything to do," 


Or again, "We people in the camp have an advantage over those. that live in 
town, Both the labor. contractors and the growers: come.here if they want more 
rkers," It was observed in one instance’ that this disorganized state of the 
rket resulted in the loss of farm produce, Growers calling at a camp in Tulare 
aunty: were short of workers. to harvest their nectarines and plums, . No workers 
re available partly because most of them had gone north looking for work in the 
erries and apricots, Yet in the farm-labor residential areas a few miles away 
e fam.workers who hadn't gone north were deeply discouraged because they couldn't 
‘ind employment, In this and in some similar cases observed neither the growers nor 
ne workers had registered their needs at the California State Employment Office, 


Wfarm Unemployment is Expected to Last All Summer," San Francisco 
: March 5, 1948, Cees ‘ a 
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Where labor demands are so seasonal and both growers and workers are Likely” 
to lose by any delays it would seem doubly essential that both groups should ~ ces 
cooperate with a central labor—distributing office, It seemed that such a systen "Tas 
might develop during the war when the labor supply. was tight, and a genuine effort 
was made toward cooperation, But after the war, the old catch-as—catch can one 
system reasserted itself, Those workers who learn their way about among growers | 
and labor contractors can get fairly regular employment, The more inept have ~ 
work only at periods of heavy labor demand, . ae 


DAYS WORKED: INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 


Of the individual characteristics that made for a longer or shorter period 
of enployment the most important were technical skill, age, physical condition, 
and the wish te work, Of these age alone is subject to precise sake 


The worker who is reliable and fairly good at making personal contacts with 
employers can gradually acquire more farm—work skills and become a year-round 
employee having comparatively dependable employment, Many so-called year-round 
workers were employed for the entire year, but it was more common for such workers 
to be off during the 2 ar 3 slack menths, Those in the survey averaged 263,4 days 
of work during the previous year; some indicated that they thought their work was 
too steady, Many tractor drivers worked 12 or more hours a day ane some irri- 
gators had a 24-hour day with every other day free, 


ee who did general farm work, first for one ein oyer > and then anotiey 
averaged only 159,3 days, This was considerably higher than the days for the 
worker who did merely harvest and preharvest work, He averaged 134,0 days dur— 
ing the previous season and the man who did harvest werk only 123,6 days, | 
(Table 13, fig, 5,) These averages are for workers who did farm labor only dur 
ing the year, Those who also engaged in nonfarm work had significantly more 
employment, 196,98 days for those who were Semcon nonfam. ore and 178, ah 
for those who were principally farm workers, 


Workers who confined themselves to a narrow ‘cir op. of cotton or fruit cper- 
ations were frequently asked why they did not work at additional tasks, as irri- 
gating or pruning, The usual answer was about like this: "I don't know how, and 
I got no way to learn, The growers want only experienced workers and that leaves 
me out," An inexperienced worker has to get over this barrier somehow, if he is 
to advarice above the lowest ranks, This calls fcr some Pekatisbaes aptitude, pacers 
to get ahead, and reek to make favorable contacts, ms 


Pe RE ie iat eur ae, 2 oe ney etree , 


‘Persons who did both farm and nonfarm wrk also were at an Woavantaes in ob- 
taining work, ‘This was true whether they followed a custcmary pattern of shifting 
from nonfarm to fam work during the busy season er-lost urban ‘emp toyment during 
the year and came out to the farm to fill in the rest of the seuscn, | Much: of 
this, of course, was due to the a eeier) een ET of their ‘nonfarm enployment, 


Farm operators Se were Kole catane did “ot do* “as ‘well, They usually came od 
other States and were not faniliar with the crops of California, the seasons, or “iad 
the methods of employment, . They usually sought advice f=om ove aryone, and. mich ot 
what they received was not very reliable, Displaced year-round workers found .it > 
difficult to settle down to entton or fruit picking, but could not readily find = 3 
ether year-round jobs, 


he eels 


5 ae Table is Ceres days worked during previous 12 months by head of household, 
ote sample of farm labor-forcs, San Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 1948) 


= 


He iss sNumber sAverage 2 sNumber <Average 
Group ; $ (an. sdays..2: Group s in 3 days 
sgzoup sworked s¢3 sgroup sworked 


Type of worker | Age 
Fam work only Under 35 156 4 =6180,7 
Year~—round 36 263.4 35 -— 54 262 164.8 
General 139 159.3 55 and over 94 157,2 
Harvest and preharvest 71 134,90 . 
Harvest cnly 58 123,6 Total 512 8 164,6 
Farm and nonfarm work 
Principally farm 77 178,1 
Principally nonfarm 60 198.0 Race or Nationality 
Detached 1/ 
Farm epsrators and Anglo-American 393 -:166,1 
3 workers 26 18,5 Latin American 76 174.4 
Nonfarm operators : Negro 26 159.7 
and workers Pee 177,5 Filipino chy Peres beard 4 
Total 512 164.6 Total 512 «164.6 
c Number counties worked in Family status 
One | 226 Te: a Unattached OF i Dea 
San Joaquin 19 ie 4 Husband and wife 
Stanislaus 32 166.6 Head only works 27°. 15208 
ah Fresno 45  170;6 Both work eG uname Rava 
int. ulare 64  178;6 Husband, wife, and 
Kern 66 175,2 1-2 children , 
Two 128 15859 Head only works 56 180.4 
Three 54 168° 5 Both parents work 6l 164.9 
Four 39 162,4 Parent and children 
Five or more 55 144, 6 work 2/ 34 167.9 
| Husband, wife and 
Total 542 164, 6 3 or more children 
: Head only works 47 ~=—-:1186,3 
Both parents work 62 174.7 
Parent and children : 
work 2/ fal fof) 
Total ; 512» «=164,6 


} Aa “Recently displaced workers, those thrown into the farm labor aekee during 
the past year who were making a ner change in occupational activity, 


2/ Husband and children were only workers in 10 and 41 cases respectively. 


AVERAGE DAYS WORKED DURING PRECEDING 12 MONTHS, SAMPLE. 
OF FARM LABOR FORCE, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, eal dite - 
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age, although they were still able to do a good days work, Others said they had 
heart, stomach, respiratory, or other ailments that limited them to. lighter work, 
+ as picking or chopping cotton, Such people frequently courited the days they 
would have to wait before becoming eligible for the old-age pension, “i 


: can't get ladder or tractor jobs, The growers say there is too much danger of 
injury and they don't want to carry compensation on us," As compensation premium 


status, Unattached workers were.employed an average of only 144,1 days, those 
; with a wife and no children an average of 152,3 days, those with families averaged 
more than 170 days, . These differences are partially associated with age, Older 
/ couples whose children had grown up and gone off for themselves frequently did not 
try to work every day they could, The unattached older men were even more in- 


clined to work only as ‘much as was necessary to meet their rather simple needs, 


Age and family status also show up in the average amount of work performed by 
the various race and nationality groups: 174.4 days for the workers of Mexican 
extraction, 166,1 for the Anglo-Americans, 159.7 for the Negroes, and 122,4 for 

_the Filipinos, The Filipinos were mainly mattached workers around 50 years of 
age, whose years of hard work had begun to tell on their health and physical 
stamina, The Mexicans were younger, had large families, and had comparatively 
close contacts with labor contractors, . 


Resident workers averaged more employment than those who moved about, This 
is partially accounted for by the inclusion of the year-round workers in this 
i group, Those workers who moved widely up and down the coast found 1948 to be a 
” Singularly bad year, They were mostly harvest. workers and the harvestsof that 


_ year were uncertain, 


“ Average days of employment for workers who lived and worked in a single 
eae county were higher at the southern end of the Valley, This probably is associated 
> with the greater length of the work year in the cotton-producing area, 


A classification of the workers according to the number of days worked indi- 
cates that 9,2 percent worked the equivalent of a full year — that is 270 days or 
‘more; 16 percent more worked from 210 to 270 days, or over two-thirds of the tine, 
(Table 14,) The largest proportion, 37 percent, worked from 150 to 210 days, 
one-half to two-thirds of the time; 25 percent worked from 90 to 150 days; and 
---«:3: percent worked under gO days, eas 


’ “ a) The difference in days of employment of men who ‘did farm work only and 
ie ; those who did both farm and nonfarm work is significant, " bes 


es factor. in reducing the average days of employment tor Anglo-Anericans as _compare we 


sul i ay Ae 


“Table va -Persons who worked a stated number of days. during the. past 
' months, sample of so labor-force, San ret Marrs | 


calif, , » 1948 


ae 


3 “y Workers who: Workers who were + 
Days worked : Workers who did: did farm and 3: self-employed arts: 
: farm work only : nonfarm work 2 of the year 1 


‘Number Percent Number Percent _ Number Percent Number Per 
Under 30 ae 1,6 7 21:2 12 
30 -— 59 Boeat SOA Gi 4 <a Lee 13 
CORE OF ul eee De Be 9 5,9 8 24,2 42 
90 - 119 Gh gaan Wises ee Oat wh 3,0 56 
120 - 149 fe meihe wigk Cah 24 11 ame aaa Sane 4 12:1 Onn 
150 -179 G2 SROPG a AL 24,8 - se a Se 5" uk 
180 - 209 Ps La eas Oe bof oe 34 ahs hee ts an OD Oa a 
210 — 239 24, tae, 26 14,6 1 3,0 oie 
240 — 269 11 <a rae Ai: 33 
270 — 299 - 15 4.9 i 6.2 26 
300 and over 12. Spb 9 Pere riy le ies 
Total 301 100, 0 178 100,0 33..°100,0 |. 512 0Gkeae 
Average days 
worked A 5'9 2:3 aes ellie ISU NOR tag ae ee 88,9. 
Median days i ne . : | 
worked a ed Ae Ee 191, 5 wv. leer 2 Lda 


2 1/ Days worked at hired labor only, No data obtained on aaa worked while : 


business for themselves, Some were greatly underemployed, 


Only 11,7 percent. of the workers who did both farm and nonfarm wore wor ‘ 
less than 120 days, compared with 26,8 percent of those who did farm work’ onl, 
On the other hand Ba. 6 percent had worked over 240 days as compared to 12, 4 ) 
cent of those who | had done farm work only, 


In the calculations of the study, those workers who had been séte-aanne y 
for part of the year were separated’ and distributed separately as they hav 
been a factor in reducing some of the averages, Their days at hired labor on: poy 
have been entered in all computations as no data could be obtained on the num er 
of days they actually worked while operating a farm or a business for thems ve 
In one instance these figures are so bunched as to reduce an average ‘nateria 
that is, of displaced farm operators and workers in tible 13, They also were ‘a Br 


with Latin-Americans, When they are excluded the. average ps for . 
ae a pai was. dcahite 2 2 days. | Re Seen Hat) Ss eae 


‘DAYS EMPTOYED AT FARM AND ‘NONFARM WORK e 
sip ed ind 

ie. On an average the workers in the. sample. spent more than. Lrseumaiea of tl heir 
ane at farm labor and less than one-fourth at nonfarm work, 128,77 and ys 


respectively, Resident workers spent less than half as tmich time at non 
as the migratory workers — 22,4 days compared with 46,5, (fable 15.) 


HOLS — 


“Table 15, Average days at farm’and at*nonfarm sete eadon of amc penen’ 
force, San Joaquin’ ‘Vakley,’ Calif, > shade 


peat Number : Average days ab_ at $: 


2 ze cre 
b _ Group Osh Anat se en, :Nonfarms- NE be fara : Nonfarm : 
4 workers ae eg 359° 166 2 ae OL 
 —- Resident 1/ Saar”  L50l1" Bai he hel 5 2 87,02 13,0: 100.0 =. 
a Migratory Y/ 285 11,8 gh oO Pin bos Bt Wiiat 70,6 an A 100, 0 i 
"Workers who did e j ‘ | ee 
, both farm and atiekds a 
By nonfarm work 197 87,.2- 98.7 18539 46.9 © 53,1 100.9 
Resident 1/ 61 106.0 89.4 6195.4 9 54,2°- 45,8 100,0° 
Migratory 1/ 136 12 2 10952) W182 46 43545) 5666 LOO 
é Resident workers: those ha slived.in one county only and worked only 
there or in an adjacent county, . Migratory workers: those ‘whose work ceured. 
‘them to change their residence across county lines, 
‘ ? These broad averages, however, include the time of many workers te had Gans 
4 no nonfarm work, When only the 197 workers are considered who had done both non- 


farm and farm labor the average shifts; they performed only 87, 2 days of farm 

] work compared with 98,7 days of nonfarm work, Resident workers spent somewhat - 
more tins at farm than at nonfarm labor but the migratory workers averaged 19. 2 
ae? at farm work compared with 103, 2 days at nonfarn eid coh eh 


i ey 


i : DAYS WORKED BY WIVES AND DEPENDENTS © 


_ Although the survey dealt principally with the activities of chief. bread- 
_ winners in an economic unit, estimates were obtained as to the days worked by. the 
- other members of the family. ‘The figures are inexact, for many women worked: only 
as they could spare the time from their other duties, The data have been clas-. 
sified on a racg or nationality basis only, They indicate that 2 out of 3 of 
Y the wives of Anglo-American and 3 out of 4 of the wives of Negro workers did some 
a work for pay during the year and that they put. in somewhat less’ than half as much — 
time on the average as did their husbands, (Table 16,) Wives of Mexican workers, 
_ however, worked mich less; approximately. one-third of them worked, and they were 
in the field an average of 57,6 ins or about one-third as much as their 
p maapenea. an . Asai 


: One woman in 5 engaged in Sane work which was usually in sunrmten or pack 
Birr atousea: These usually had a 60 to 90 oY. season, A few worked in stores or 
oft ices for as many as 300 days in. the year, . a LE ja we he 


“ine a ‘Employment data in regard ‘to days worked by the seenieae and ‘other de end- 

| ig ve “ents are subject to considerable error, Some parents were inclined to forget or 
pees gloss over. the work of their children, The State laws prohibiting child labor are 
x A rather strict and the parents naturally ‘avoided saying anything that might get 
them into trouble, Furthermore, the work done by children was usually sporadic 
and not easily. computed, “They” work some’ after school and on Saturdays during 
eee botten nena but, that. pay. See. w or rk come into the Laer! after 


Bei 


Table 16,-Days worked by wives of farm workers during the previous 12 months, © 
sample of fam-labor force, San Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 1948 ee 


oy Wives who “orked a give n muabes of auber of days | TE ag 
Days ee “Anglo— 3 latin- me ae A 
worked 3__ American : American: Negro Filipino Total 
ost fob, fol Bobs Ska Pot, Ne, Pet Nome 


None 127. «37,0 43: 64,2 6 26,1 § 100.0 18 41,3 
Under 30 py Ay dae be Fay gran & Wega Fey 8 7 ae en By : 62 14,2 
30 — 59 Ad sA255 4 6,0 2 8.7 49° Ape 
60 — 89 40. 117 i 25 6 «26s 47 LOTS 
90 —- 119 93)... 9,6 6 8,9 1 4.3 40 AEE 
120 - 149 24 7,0 2 --3,0 UBM ie Bat 6 29 6:68 
150 —- 179 ag 5.0 . 1 4,3 LS oh ee 
180 and over 12 365 12 2.8 
Total 343 100,0 67 100.0 23'°100,0  .*§ 100,0 | 438 ~100,0° 
Average days 
worked, all ? ; nt 
Wives 48,8 18.9 47,5 43,6 
Proportion of Rae ee 
wives who a paige) 
worked - 63,0 35.8 Wie ae) SELES 

- Average days Boe 2 
worked, work-— fs : . 
ing wives 81,2 57,6 ~ 78,0 78.9 


school but hardly ever get settled down to work before quitting time, They migl 
pick 10 or 15 pounds of cotton or they might not even have a handful," The emp 
ment of such a child was generally So aiia veo at from 10 to 15 days for the cot y 
season, (Table 17.) © Hes 


Chances for work for children in the fit harvests were less numerous, a 
picked prunes, figs, or raisin grapes, or cut apricots, They ayerneed mach less 
work than children or youth in the co tton area, 


_ EARNINGS 


Workers were not questioned specifically in regard to their incomes but wag Ss 
and earnings were frequently discussed in regard to various croms and types of 
work, Most of them worked at piece rates and their earnings varied with yields 
and other picking conditions, Earnings of 93 to $5 a _cay were rather common in 


in the tomatoes, Most workers agreed that cotton was the best paying crop” for 
them during the season, In the spring they had made from 75 cents to 80 ce a 
hour at cotton choppings in the fall some made from sae to #15 a day at co oft 

Bae: but from $7 to bi was more common, ' 


average. earnings generally aon at an estimate of. ned $6, 50. as the 
amount earned per working day during the year, Such estimates were obtai: 
the head of the household only, None were obtained from salaried mee 


7 7,~Days 1 mobeedl ve. childred” and ® other zante, satiple’< of farm-labor Bais 
orce, San. Joaquin: valley, Cae , 1948 | ars a 


Sars! f, a 


an id Ries O RUE ete _,. Number wor a 
| Meteo ee, emale _ wee Total 
. Number Percent Humber ‘Percent © Number Percent 
45 27.7 Ney Meier OCR oN Ma ae hs 1 rs 
24 14.7 20 24.1 SA) LT 
a) 15,2. D Gi acange Asie bi 4Ov os L603 
12 74 6 7,2 18 y AS, 
18 11,0 2 2.4 20 8,1 
18 11,0 3 3.6 21 8.5 
ala t 6,8 11 4,5 
10 6,1 10 4,1 
163 100,0 83 100,0 246 100,0 | 
88,8 46,6 75.6 


a/! “Includes 17 adult ‘workers; the rest are boys and girls, 
2/ Distribution does not include 906 dependents who were sane as 
caving done no work during the year, 


pays LOST FROM WORK 


AB few of the fam workers kept records and could account for all their time 
during the year, But after the average worker had detailed all the operations 
ech he had worked, einos hy half tie year still remained unaccounted for, 


No ee AVATLABLE 


i i; ‘The major Rpencrtson of this tine was the 3 to 4 months in the winter and _ 
ing when very little farming was being carried on, Two-thirds of the workers _ 


ne study were subject to this seasonal lay-off, Only one in six said they had 
no pees of unemployment at all due to no work being available, (Table 18, be 


Pike ree OR INJURY 


ext highest loss of time was due to sickness or injury. Less than 40 per- 
‘the workers lost time for this reason but the average loss was high be- — 
surpri sing number had suffered either from disabling illnesses or injuries 

reported as running into months or even a year or more, 


_ According to replies to questions, the tnjuries had usually been received in 
: es of work as construction, manufacturing, mining, or trucking, They 

of ed to camps usually occupied by farm workers because of the low rates of rent 

md they did oon work in saith tora while waiting for complete recovery, 


The average loss was also a rirekned Pe that group of workers who were 
a state of unemployability because of age accompanied by rheumatism, — 
ee disabling ailments, They almost invariably blamed their 


‘ccmprnasase itor ta escent 


- Table 18. .-Days lost because of sickness: or injury, weather ‘conditi 


or frost or were delayed in ripening by cool weather, ‘This time was coun tec 
lost because no work was Se tke rather than because of weather conditions, 


_ job was negligible, ‘Two~—thirds of them reported that they had lost no days 
work at all, and 20 percent more reported that it was only a few days, _ Four 


people who were unacquainted with the area and rushed about from place to 


for the ripening of the crops, Some, of these fami dies made the entire: 


‘Season when rains, cool weather, and heavy. docal eurplaeeas ba dab 


WASGeo ie Ne tA 


time, vacations, end inability to’ find work, sanple of far 
force, Sm qoattn Valisy', agmee 1948 oe Wee ray Pie 


‘2 


ile “Workers w who lost a speck ci fied xd mumber™ oF “aay i} becaise a 


Days lost: Sickness or : Weather +: ‘Travel : Vacati ons,: No wovk e 
': injury 1/  sconditions 2/:  - time 3/ " visits eye 2 availa 
None» 319) 613. * AUER 3944) OPER P4520 eee 
1-12- OT ae IB L 3320 98. IG LL: aa 
13 — 24 aac hd a pa 67 733.2 32 6,3 L529 Ke 
25-48 pres OAT Hi <Nige ea ec daar Be 35° 20,8 <The eee 
49 and over .63 12 23 12 2.4 3 6 16°53. + oon 
0 0,0 


Total 512 100, 512 100,0 512 100,0 51210 


i Due to workers own aiSeReoS or injury and not to that oF members of ey 


2/ When weather did not permit them to work, the days lost because of fro 
or delayed crops not included, 


3/ Travel time to new locations, and not local travel looking for work, 
Time taken out for major trips only, <i 


Tabi of employment on their illness, Some people pointed out, however, tha 
fam workers were used up physically at around the age of 55, After that, “ 


diseases set in that reduced their efficiency and regularity of work, 
: WEATHER 


‘The dry fall weather in 1948 permitted work without interruption in th 


rte 


of cotton, grapes, citrus fruits, and tomatoes, But workers did lose time in 1 t 
spring because of late rainfall, More than 40 percent lost no work = ban bet ¥ 
oe more lost less than 12 days, (Table 18, ) ie 


Some workers lost several weeks or more because crops” were jeer by 3 


TRAVEL TIME 


~All but a pe warkees indicated that the time spent in. traveling from ob t 


percent claimed an actual loss of time, usually 25 or 30 days, These wer 


find work, They were, usually, somewhat ahead of the season and unwilling t 


the Pacific’ Coast twice or more. during the course. of we: year,.. 


This hasty and erratic movement was more frequent durthe! the ea: 


Sank ey. 


j 


Cao ; 


The time spent in travel did not always correspond with the number of : 
counties in which work was done, Sometimes extensive travel resulted in no work 
at all, as going to the Imperial Valley where the peas were frozen at the’ begin- 
ning of the season, or to ‘some parts of Oregon where heavy rains and floods kept 
some families from going on to the cherry—producing areas, In the second place, — 
a few families felt no immediate financial pinch and traveled in a leisurely 
fashion, ‘Travel time for them mounted up rapidly, as they only worked where the 
 wages-were the most attractive, neil ci . 


TIME FOR VACATIONS, VISITS, TRIPS 


aa “The "Okie" fam workers like to hunt, fish, visit friends or relatives, or 
make trips back to their home States, Almost 90 percent of those in the survey, 


4 


‘however, claimed they had taken no trip or vacation during the previous year, 
- The trips taken by the rest were almost invariably to see relatives and friends 
back in Oklahoma, Texas, or Arkansas, These were not regarded as vacations. but as 
the payment of filial or social obligations, Such trips were generally made dur- 
ing the slack season, but several of the workers had made them at the peak of the 
harvest season, . | | 


ss, Actually most of ‘them did ‘not keep “a-close record of their time, and short 
Hy ‘fishing ‘trips or visits were evidently not recalled, These were of the same 

- genéral nature as time spent in keeping their cars in repair, It might amount to. 
- a considerable total but it was done in off times so they felt it should not be 


Mo The workers were questioned in regard to the means they used to get work, 

As many of them had several jobs during the year their method of finding them is 
of some importance, Practically all the means used could be summed up in two ~ 
ways, "I go out and get them myself" or "1 get them through a labor contractor," 
The worker who was well-established in a commnity sometimes gave a different : 
answer, ‘I work for several people around here and when they want me they let 
me know," ick | ena ; ae 
+ The replies do not lend thenselves to statistical treatment because persons 
badly in need of work used all available ways and gave little thought as to which 
* had yielded:then a job, A worker's first move usually was to go to the growers or 
- foremen he had worked for. before, If he had no such. contacts he went along with 
an acquaintance who had them, Sometimes a. friend or neighbor who already had a 
job might be able to get-him on the work with them, — bent 


: When efforts among friends, neighbors, and previous employers failed three 
_ chances still remained: to go to a labor contractor, to make a search from farm 
to farm, and to go down to the "Unemployment," The labor contractor is almost a 
necessity for those Mexican and Filipino workers who do not have a ready command 
f£ the English language, Other workers, prefer to get their own jobs unless the 
labor contractor is a friend or neighbor whom they feel they can trust, But 
sometimes there is no other. recourse, , Labor contractors may have contacted the 
growers ahead of the season and obtained a virtual monopoly on all the jobs, 
Most of the labor contractors are bonded and licensed, so they cannot now avoid 
‘payment of just wage claims, but many workers show @ distrust of them, A few 


risk, If a crop is frozen he may have several hundred penniless families 


them, If other contractors outbid him as workers he WEY, have to Scour se" 


. the crop that is to be handled, For fruit or general farm jobs he is ‘more 
_ to strike out for himself, By inquiring from grower to grower he is. likely 
find some work if any is available, For vegetable or field-crop work hes 8 

finds it necessary to apply to a labor contractor, hh 


direction of farm workers to or away from particular harvest areas, Fo 


ene bO ae on 


contractors are inclined to engage in sharp practices; for example, 
that .all workers ride. to work in their trucks and pay a relatively’ hi 
transportation, Some may insist that their workers repick fields of tomatoe: 
though very few tomatoes remain, for if workers leave before what can ) 


the end of the season they forfeit a bens: of 2 cents a box, 


= 


and asparagus’ in 1948, They handled most of the larger jobs in piadag oh 
and in cotton, They had less of a part in general farm work and in the pi: 
apricots, peaches, and grapes, Their activities varied from one crop and 1 
to another, In peas, the labor contractors recruited a force of workers and 
moved them from one area to another, starting in the Imperial Valley and m 
north into Kem, Merced, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Counties, They went : 
of their crews and lined up picking contracte with the ‘growers and made ¢ 
ments for housing or for tent space, -In asparagus, ‘resident contractor 
ally made contracts with growers to handle all the cutting and packing for 
season, The growers furnished a bunkhouse, lights, water, and fuel, the c 
supplied the crew and the crew bosses; sometimes he also’ furnished the wo 
with meals or groceries, Al 

The flexibility of the labor—contractor system gives it an advantage « 
other methods of enployment, If. transportation, housing, meals, or credit, 
needed the labor contractor furnishes them; He also takes over "most or all 
the responsibility for' supervising the work, Actually he assumes a great de 


hands, If the crop is light on the particular ranches with which he has contracts 
his workers may all leave him, or: he may resort to questionable practices - 101d 


States to recruit a new crew, 


Whether the foeian goes to a labor Goninon depends to a large ext 


During the course of his search he may stop in at an office of the Ste 
Employment Service, When he goes to a new area this may be one of his fir: 
But workers’ claim: "A good employer will know workers in the community and wh 
he has work to do he will cali on them, The one who can't get.a man to work 
him twice, though, he'll call on the Unemployment," But some dependable ¢ 
regularly use the facilities of the Service, Employers. call on: ‘it, too, 
have a sudden need for a large number ef workers, Apparently, oye becomes 


and more of an emergency agency as a b tarees number of OTE comb the ar 
pecking for their own jobs, ae { . Seas 


The most useful function of the Employment Bareien seems to be the 


members of its staff are informed as to the need for workers in the harve 
tomatoes in San Joaquin County; they may direct workers to go there and | 
other areas which have reported surpluses of. workers, Broads Oe, 
mation over the radio are particularly helpful, 


arity (des) sha ns a ¥ 
yoapews im ptr * x ; 
OW aN Speralba uy ois i ‘> 4 
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“placement echivi ties: of Yadio station KTRB at Modesto , an independent 
with a commnity viewpoint, were used by a large number of workers at 
rthern end of the Valley, Between 5 and 8330 each morning this station | 
had four regular broadcasts of job opportunities, These were broadcast free of 
. barge as a commnity service, Workers who were in the ‘labor market kept their 
radio sets tuned to it, bt several had one: complaint, "When you hear of a desir— 
) job, there'll be 17 people out there ahead of you," Yet the workers deeply : 
preciated this service, and made a point of listening to the first broadcast in _ 
_ the morning so they could rush out ead get aged sore ay the EOP ES: area 
a such a service, 


the At aceuant Be soled is more difficult for a farm oe who lives ie oon 
- the others, He does not have access to the person-to-person information that is 
passed along in the camps and he is not within the. reach of the loud~speaker 
2 systems that operate at the "Government" camps, A grower can go to one of those © 
camps and have his needs announced over the loud speaker; ordinarily his car is 
loaded with workers in a few mimites, ‘The "Skid Row" worker who is out on the 
street early enough may have several oppor tun Bite to heaecen onto the trucks of the 
a labor contractere, 


GEOGRAPHIC MOVEMENT 


Lies a tagn workers in the San Joaquin Valley are far less migratory now than they 

were ‘before the war, Yet the basic conditions that will tend to set them on the 

ad again are still there, In fact, migration in 1948 was much greater than it 

s during the war when there were ab least five causes for a reduction, Most 

portant was the lack of housing, A worker who gave up his house or cabin might 

not be able to find another, so he looked for work locally, In the second place, 
he labor situation was so tight that he could find enough work in the locality. 


the third place, the farm-placement program was utilized by both growers and 
rkers which meant more use of local labor, Fourth, movement was slowed down by 


e difficulty of getting gasoline, tires, and automobiles, And fifth, good wages 
d steady work provided ‘some spare cash for the workers and they began investing 
,in lots, in spare lumber, and in building supplies, In spite of wartime re~ 
rictions, many cabins and. small homes went up, It appeared that the California 
gratary. fam- -labor force might be settling down, 


5 But the transportation and housing pieietione eased one postwar flow of 
mtial farm workers from the southwestern States and from urban areas set in, 
3e people went direct to the growers and asked for jobs, Grower contacts with 
public ‘employment offices then began to diminish, Each worker was on his own 
to eek. work wherever he could find it, 


The Sioakos spring in 1948 stimulated movement, Only the best established 
ers were. able to get much local work, ‘The rest lived on their meager re-— 

ces, then took to the road, Laborers sought up and down for comparatively — 

e farm jobs, The work force had to adapt itself to the basic pattern 6f labor 
d in the Valley, to move from area to area according tO, the Renee time of 
ms aL crop specialties, 


tf But 4 the workers are Pabst Tym more settled than Hatore’ the war, They ae 
ongly inclined toward having homes of their own, ‘Those who are capable and 
ae oink some degree of bargaining ability have built up feirly. secure 


eee 


; work connections in their localities, but workers who wens not: done th 
keep moving to the areas of stronges t demand, | “a 


There are many degrees of movement, A few workers are alnost entire 
they have no permanent domicile and no established work connections, In l 
workers had an established domicile but moved from it in order to have suf: 
employment to feed. their families; Some moved considerable distances and wer 
the road 8 or 9 months in the year; others merely went into a nearby county 
few weeks, Some families worked in three or more States but returned to t Bey 
‘regularly each fall, At present, more and more workers are constructing perman 
homes, yet the basic crop situation in the Valley will cail for just as much 
‘to~crop othe as before, 


TYPES OF MOBILE WORKERS 


followed the barecote from area to area for years, They are now a small as ty 
among the workers who move about, Ordinarily they do harvest work only but may 
also thin fruit, chop cotton, or do a few other preharvest jobs, A few try to 
specialize ina particular operation, as picking peas, cherries, cotton, or po’ 
but ordinarily this requires considerable travel in order to obtain any "regular 
of employment, They generally have substan'ial trailers and are found in parti ula & 
camps to which they come year after year, ‘They follow somewhat the same travel. 
pattern each season but may change their itinerary on receipt of adverse crop or. co 
weather news, Many of them have learned to use radio reports to advantage, They B 
pride themselves on. mind, their way avout and ae very few mistakes, = 


numerous, These include families ene outside the State ais lack local contac 
and don't know their way around; urban workers from California cities whose work 
has become slack, or who had other employment difficulties; and other people who 
merely took to the road because their previous economic or social position had n 
been satisfactory, The mevement of most of these people was frantic and confused 
compared with ed of the Seasoned migrant, 


A third pee has’: a short gral pattern of movement, They probably live in. 
an "Qkie't town during the winter but may live in one of the larger cities in the 
State, They go out to make the fmit harvest and possibly the tomato and cotton 

harvests; then they go home again, They have done this often angnen to move 
rather carefully, x - 


The fourth type is related to the third, They are semisettled farm or non . 

farm workers, who traveled from crop to crop in the 1930's, are doing 4 at aoe 

of necessity, but do not want to resume nomadic habits, ree ee | 
A rifth type also does not care to be labeled as migratory, “They have de 

oped a pattern of movement between two areas that afford a fairly roeuleraae 

work, They live in one | of these aréas bub al friends in the other, A 


¢ 


ese 


ay of mobile worker.‘ is composed of those who are not working on a 
strictl bread—and—butter’! basis, Some are sight-seers who want tA earn part 
sheir travel money, others are semiretired people who need some extra money, 

ome are farm operators from the Middlewest or Southwest who are checking over the 
State with the idea of settling here, a few are open-air health seekers, They 
move in @ more leisurely way than the regular fruit-pickers, and are likely to 

se oo why those pickers are 30 restless and dissatisfied, 


Pa Probably unattached men should not be placed in a separate category as many ~ 
ere ‘then fit into the group that makes helter-skelter movements, Yet some of them 
have worked at farm labor for years and regard the "Okie" families as newcomers, 

one Two oz more of them often travel together, They prefer to work at grain, live—— 
stock, or general ranch jovs, but sometimes engage in fruit or cotton picking, 

Bi Many of them have unstable habits and have difficulty in getting along with 


re) This brief account by no means exhausts the variety of persons and families 
that go to make up the "migratory" group of workers, Some were difficult to 
analyze, They might indicate at the start of an interview that they were residents 
of Los Angeles or San Francisco "just out for a vacation," But further question— ~ 
ing might reveal that they had come out for harvest work each summer for many 
years, because they needed the wages, Or they might finally say they were "just 
fruit’ tramps" who tried to pick up a job or two in the city during the slack 


EXTENT OF MOVEMENT 


rid of the 512 workers in the sample, 226 or 44 percent, worked only a than 
home counties during the year, (Table 19.) But 50 of these worked at points 35 


Hin fothars it meant from 3 to 4 hours of daily Peavey in addition to 9 to i0 Eetine 
farm work, Workers agreed that from 30 to 35 miles was the nexium distance 
pele travel to and from, and still do a full day's work, 


; ia total of 67 workers were employed in two counties in the State, They 
2] ly had homes in one and worked eae the off season in the other, Frequent- 


- were going and whathey would a for, The most common two—county work — 
i ms cuits were as follows: First, workers with homes in Stanislaus County worked 
D » peach, and tomato harvests there during the summer, in October — 


1 nd, workers with homes in Kern or Tulare Counties moved north during the 
r to work in the apricots or peaches in Stanisiaus County or in the apricots, 
S, and prunes in Santa Clara: County, Then oy returned in time for the grape, 


dh “The 54 workers who were bs Sapa in three counties in the State begin 
the patterns of wider movement, Thimty-cight of them worked in at least 
peace the San Joaquin hcrrinder: Five worked as far away as. Imperial 


nomadic, Only 3 of the 71 families in this group limited their movements 
San Joaquin Nalley. and Seth 14 said their homes were there, 


in four States, Two wor kers were employed outside the United States, 


farms in another State before they came to California, No record was Er 
. the number of counties worked in in other States, but. their record in Cc 


_ car dealer in Missouri before. the war, He came to California in 194 


ey Ae 


eae wi aeleccl Ath oe | : Number ee Percent 
One county in California 226 Alea tia 
One locality in county 176 Shea 
Pidterent parts of county _ 50 5h 
Two counties in California 1/ | 67 Fie be iB 
Adjacent counties o | pile 24 
Nonadjacent counties ag a0 ; 10; 73 
Three counties in California. Bi ii 54 OO. 5aaG 
Four counties in California _ 28 D924 
Five or more counties in California Figg NAN 6 8.4 
Two States. (inel uding California) . FPS mae 
One adjacent to California ¥ a5 fee 
One nonadjacent to California | . 3 facta PES 
Three States 19 er ete. 
Four or more States. it fie 3 te 
Total . . 512 


iW County—to-—county movement outside California was not cheoweds ria 
Figures in the table are based on the assumption that their movemer 
in other States was only to one county, This: assumption is likely 
be correct for southwestern States but not for Oregon or Washing) 


The families who worked in from 4 to 10 counties in the States approac 


Aoproainaten'y one family in five worked outside the State airing 
Of the 94 who did So, 72 worked only in one other State, This ordinari 
Oklahoma, Arizona, or Oregon, Nineteen families worked in three States 


Shep Layne in another State than Geli fornia does not necessarily 
high degree of moving about, This is particularly true of those who- ha 


is as follows: Vorked only in 1 county, 39 percent, tn counties, 
ra 3 SoU er, 17 poiaears and’ in 4 or mor e counties, 26 Sogn ls 


ie feet rotion ice eet amon 
workers is as follows: A young man with a wis 


followed seasonal farm work ever Since, His most profitable work i 
cotton near Five Points in Fresno County, In December 1947 when th 
there he reported hunting for two months before finding a ba . He tag 


e ther He liked to work 
visor a and got wu days of work there picking beans and berries, Work was 
ther slack, however, so he moved on to Iddio where he had 5 weeks of work pick— 
ing peas, berries, and cherries, His next stop was in Sebastopol, Sonoma County, 
California, where he picked apples for 2 weeks, The tomato season was opening in 
_ Sacramento County s9 he went to Walnut Grove and picked tomatoes for 12 days, 
He heard the tomatoes were better at Tracy so came to the ‘camp where he was inter- 
| viewed, He had worked there for 2 weeks but was going tc leave for the cotton 
area in a few days, 


oe ‘This worker had neither an established home nor established work contacts, 
‘He knew the ‘crops at which he could make the most money and the places where the 
_ yields were best, He felt no responsibility tn his employers nor to the comm-— 
nities in which he worked, He seldom worked through to the end of a particular 
. harvest but left when the best picking was over, He seemed to be a natural 
een of the impersonal. type of agricultural economy that exists in the State, 


MIGRATORY PATHS 


me . Fam workers do not follow fixed patterns of movement, -In most months thers 
are several different crops in different localities that they can work in, They 
llow their preferences and the advice they are given along the road, During the 
nter the range of selection is quite narrow, ‘They can pick cotton in any of the 
ve cotton counties in the southern part of the Valley pretty well into December, 
ter that, cotton picking is irregular because of rain, fogs, and cold, A few 

| work in oranges and olives, The major alternative is cotton picking in 
Arizona which generally lasts into February or March, Some workers can pick peas 
| the Imperial Valley but again the demand is limited and the crop is sometimes 
stroyed by frost, - The more settled workers remain at home during January and 
bruary; the more ny Le go to Arizona or the Imperial Valley, 


:, . The demand for workers is even more restricted in March, In that month the 
heen pe harvest begins in Kern County but the oversupply of warkers there means qanly 
ne a. ew days of work apiece, The work season actually begins with potato picking 

a which starts in Kern County in April, It is the first major labor—using operation 
occupies some 6,000 workers during the peak in May, Cotton chopping begins in 
Valley during the latter part of April and requires some 11,000 workers in May, 
ea oranges in Tulare County call for 2, ve workers before the cotton and 


i The thinning of. erent. plums, and peutiee occupies a few workers during the 
par part of May but the frit season actually starts with the cherry harvest in 
. oaquin County which reaches a peak during the latter part of that month, The 
2 hd aes in Santa Clara County starts several weeks later, At its conclusion 


SAS ae 


After a midseason 1lv11 the peach season starts in August in S 
Sutter, and other Counties, This is eaters quickly by the pear Bes) 
Placer, Leke, and Santa Clara Counts These pointe of activity are 
nortao of the’ San Joaquin Valley and egies many of the workers during 
The raisin- grape harvest around Fresno in late August calls mary of the 
Others remain in the north and pick prunes in Santa Ciara County and to 
San Joaquin, When the cotton matures in late September or early Octcber 


# . 


draws the ‘bulk of the laber force into the southern end of the San Joaqu: 


These staggered harvests lend themselves to an easy crop tetera movement, 
among the workers, Three typical migratory paths are as follows: Bi, 


in the fall and winter, 
workers cross the Valley and the State in every direction before the harvest i 


over, 


‘Valley, and the bulk of the movement is northward to the apricots and peaches a 
‘during the early part of the season and back to the grapes and cotton in the fall, 
_ Otherwise the movement in’ the Valley is mostly from cre 


; The ripening time for the various labor—using crops produces a pence 
nor thward movement during the spring and early summer and a southward. movemen’ 
(Fig, 6.) There are many ex ceptions, however, and s 


Gye Msicctinest Arizona Central california 4 
Month “eircuit circuit . circuit 5 A 
Jenuary Oranges, Tulare Cotton, Arizona Cotton, Kern 
February Peas, Imperial 
March Peas, Imperial 
April Peas, Kern Peas, Kern 
May Oranges, Tulare Peas, Yolo Cotton, Kern 

es Cherries, San Joaquin — Potatoes, Kern Cherries, San Joa 

~ dune Cherries, Santa Clara Apricots, Yolo Apricots, YOLoms 
duly Cherries, Oregon Apricots, Stanislaus Apr icots, Contra Co 
ia Berries, oregon | a Apricots. Santa Cla 
August —° Beans, Washington Peaches, Stanislaus Peaches, Sutter 

Pears, Washington ' 

September Hops, Oregon Grapes, Fresno Prunes, Santa Clara 
October Apples, Washington Tomatoes, San Joaquin Apples, Santa Cruz 
November Olives, Butte Cotton, Fresno Cotton, Kern 
December Oranges, Tulare © Cotton, Arizona Cotton, Kern 


7 


The greatest reservoir of farm labor is toward the southern end of the 


irrespective of direction, 


The wider movements anes and out of the State also follow a north-aoueee 


- pattern according tec the season, 


or Imperial County to Oregon or Washington, 
they did 50, 


movement, 


their way to or from California, 


Another group of families, 33, 
Arkansas, or Texas, and part in California, 


Few of the workers move all the way from A 
Only 6 families in the sample 8 
On the other hand, 27 California families reported going into th 
Northwest in the spring and returning in the fall, 
from Arizona ended in California; 20 families in the sample made this type 
spent part of the year in Oklaho. 

Some of these worked in Arizon 


tharvest area. to anothex ei 


Likewise most of the mov 


a 


BY 
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MAJOR MOVEMENT, SAMPLE OF FARM LABOR FORCE, 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, 1948 


SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER | FALL AND EARLY WINTER 


—!. Pears 4 
Cherries 


Berries 


Cherries 


Gra pes 
Cotton 


f Grapes 
Oranges 
Cotton 


4 


Ss 


i Plums 
ww 
Cotton 


Potatoes 
aN Peas 


Vegeta bles 
is Cotton | 


p> 
Cotton 
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. A total of 217 of the families worked for 2 weeks or more in places outsi 
the Valley, Their major location is shown month by month in table 20, During | 
the winter 65 were in Southern Califomia, Arizona, or New lexico, 30 more were 
in the southwestern States, Oklahoma, Texas, or Aransas, During July, 49 were 
in the central coast counties of California harvesting apricots, apples, and other — 
crops, and 27 were in the Pacific Northwest, The table also shows, however, that 
movement; into and out of the Valley does not occur all at one time, Although 217 
families worked outside the Valley the greatest number in any one month was 130 


Table 20,—Month--by—month location of workers who worked outside the San‘ Joaquin 
Valiey, sample of farm—labor force, San Joaquin Valley, Calif,, 1948 L/ 


eae ___ Number working outside the Valley : Number 

a sCentral. ¢ : sOregon :0kla—: 2; : in group 
sSouthern:Coast :Northern:Ariz,—:Washing-:homa sOther :! : in the? 7 

Month: Calif, sCounties: Calif, :New : ton eTexas:States: Total : Valley 
ere) Ae via iene sMexico: Idaho Ark, : 5/ 3 2 92 e 

Jan, 40 14 5 25 3 30 10 127 90 

Feb, aT 14 # 23 3 30 10 124 93; 

Mar, 36 14 Bi) 22 4 28 " 116 101 

Apr, 29 i 6 15 5 28 9 109 108 

May 23 19 12 12 g 26 9 109 108. 

June 1g 28 13 8 24 21 8 120 97 

July 16 49 8 6 et 16 8 130 872s 

Aug, 10 46 43 7 15 16 8 115 102 

Sept, 5 44 15 11 9 16 8 108 ~=—_«1109 

Oct, 8 16 6 14 6 17 8 75 142 

Nov, 16 12 3 16 5 21 8 81 136 

Dec, 22 11 4 22 3 24 10 96 121 

1/ Data have been generalized to fit into monthly averages, hence minor move- 


ments do not show in the table, 

2/ Number families involved, 217, 

3/ Largely Imperial County: san Bernardino next most common, 
4/ Largely Santa Clara and Sonoma Counties, 

5/ Widely scattered, Nevada to Georgia, 


NORTHWEST MIGRANTS 


The families who moved into the Northwest generally "followed the fmit, sa 
They preferred that to picking cotton or potatoes, They were likely to have come 
from parts of the United States where no cottcn was grown, About half of them t 
went into Oregon only, where they worked in the cherries and berries and then ‘re- 
turned to California, An equal. nugber went on into Washington and spent several 
months there in the cherries, peaches, pears, apples, and other crops, Some went 
on into Idaho, Montana, or Utah, but mo st of. them came home as soon as the 
weather turned cool, in ” the Northwes+, 


Most of these workers had previously worked in the harvests in California 
had recently thought that they could earn more in the Northwest, They" said that 
wrote 


a 69 = 


They usually had trailers so as to be ready for sudden rains or chmges in temper- 
ature, and stopped at trailer courts rather than at growers! ranches as that did 
Pa nob obligate them to work for anyone in particular, Most of them regarded their 
homes: as vceing in the San Joaquin Valley because that is where they usually 
_ spend the slack season of the year, 


CALIF ORNIA-ARIZONA MIGRANTS 
' The group called the California-Arizona i oo ti fas aeveloped because of the 
Anil in farm work in the San Joaquin Valley during the early months of the year, 
-—--«*They shift directly between Arizona or the Imperial Valley and the San Joaquin 
* instead of stopping in Riverside, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, or other counties | 
fi in the citrus area, Most of the’ harvest work there is done by contract crews of 
local Mexican or "white" workers, hence the migratory worker has little chance 
to work for awhile and then move’ on, 


They may have their homes either in Arizona or in the San Joaqin Valley, 
Cotton is the basic crop they follow but they also work in fruit and vegetable 
harvests to fill out the year, 


% ‘ 3 CENTRAL-CALIFORNIA MIGRANTS 


( } A worker who does not go to Arizona and the Imperial Valley generally expects 
o to be without work for 2 or 3 months during the early part of the year, This is 
‘as the slack season for both farm and nonfarm work, The small amount cf pruning to 
i be done can be handled by a very few workers, So he is likely to use February, 
2 March, and possibly April, as vacation morths, 


During the summer he does not go north of the Sutter County peaches nor the 
Placer County pears, He may go over toward the coast and pick apples in Sonoma 
ee County or apricots, pears, or prunes in Santa Clara, He also does not go south 
7, of Kern County during the. winter, While the other groups had a predominantly — 
—s northward movement in the spring and southward in the ?all these people do a. 
great deal of zig-zag moving from one harvest area to another, 


0 : CALIFORNIA-OKLAHOMA MIGRANTS 


There is a rather steady flow of people between Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
. and the State of California, Some stili have their homes in the Southwest; others 
‘ have definitely made California their home but go back every year or so to visit 
‘ their relatives, get in a little hunting or fishing, or to do farm or nonfarm 
work, Workers here are constantly having relatives or friends out to see them and 
i to work in some of the more important crops, The movement of these people into 
‘the State is somewhat stronger in May and June than in other months; the heaviest 
_-—-—s outward movement is in September or October, Many families remain through the 
j early part of the cotton season and return in December, 


Bs: Usually a migratory family from Minnesota, Indiana, or Georgia had little 
knowledge of the location and timing of the various crops in California and no 
reliable friends to tell them, A family from Oklahoma, however, usually moved to 
| the various crops with friends or relatives, and was less Likely to engage in 
erratic and. ili-timed movements, 


Be" 


a Approximately: 30° pertent ‘of ‘these people registered. -in March and April and 
a percent in May and Jure,: ' They were asked in regard to their second. destin: t 
Approximately one-third. planned to stay in the Valley, another third did not 

their second destination, and one-fifth planned to return to the Southwest, 

8 percent of the families planned to go on into Oregon and Meare, and 
what smaller number into:northern ar. coast maamaagiine vind 


Texas, and Arkansas, and 130 were’ poe to Arizona, The bulk of this outwar 


” 


MIGRATORY ‘PATHS e pene ean aT EXTENSION SERVICE OFFIC 


eae ie ae? 


November 1947, feels trations at ries Stations. pr apiael some lenheimienacnne 
as to the general get dieee of San Joaquin Valley farm workers, me bet: 


work, This was roughly half of all the Doers Cae ane into the pele 


A total of 342 workers prea trea on their way from California and t 
Joaquin Valley,’ (Table 21,) Of thsze, 212 were on their way back to Oklah 
movement came in September and October, Two-thirds of the registrants plannes 
return to the San Joaquin Valley, Some of those going to Arizona bat 
proceed to the Southwestern States a little later, 


“fable 21,-Routes of travel of registrants at farm labor information ta 
“stations at the. Arizona border stations, Marcle Oc kore ried 


Sepa eres eeaneemetns ~ meee 


Da ee es goad Route of areel eva 
Month and : Southwestern 2. San Joaquin a ? San Joaq 
destination : States to San 3: . Valley to. -': | e 

page ea alas ou Ness SP dO in Valley : Southwestern States ;: 
_ Month‘ registered ae ) 
March-fpril oe) =. 292. ante pos WE Piss rhe 
May-June= peice Repl es Nliar pee 1°38 
July-August 78 | 49 
September—October mean Te 9, 94 
ie Total. ety be vepyies 08 ON OTA eae 
‘Second destination aS , | 
wre. - Southwestern States a yh aN EE Ck a NS 
1 Teas $e Arizona aes 4 wae Ds ie 2 $ Haat wo ea : ia Bich : 
North and Coast.» is ie i Dreher Sa i Mis : at eae 
aot" "upktalocicion States a io 45 a: OM eR ay er ai 
Lean Nee “Unknow or not given . 7 a Sea, eens ace eee : 
pe - ‘ i AA ey i fe ey is: Q 


Ro PN ay { eee 4 Bea i 

i y ‘Fy Ryo t Ory w, 5 - ERG ih Di / : van 

rete s i iy 4 I r ss EN rata . BE, ATK 

. unde a ait Fable oe ih mE i J) Sate 

é Perea pis rset Be we Bees wee a. } alt 

vdia “f4a8Q, eS Sa te De ad uty ‘ 13 212 
rh Me . cee $ ah > : fia Nie Sasahi eee ; : as eat ee 

eae yaa 


1 Coabiiad from capis eatin 7 cards, igrioal tare Bitensio 
Labor Information oaelcuntar 


_ present study, 


Se a el 


Fewer workers registered at the information station at the Oregon border and 
the movement indicated was mostly between northern California and the northwesten 
States rather than from the San Joaquin Valley, The northward movement came in 

_dune and July and the return movement. in September and October, ! 


The data from the Farm Labor Information Stations probably are subject to 
some sampling bias, Seasoned farm workers who knew where they waited to go were 
not so likely to stop at the stations as those who were less experienced, Yet th 
registrations point to a movement similar to that reported by the workers in the 


RELATION OF MIGRANCY TO AGE AND FAMILY STATUS 


A cross tabulation of the workers according to age and number of counties 

worked in indicates a slight tendency of older workers to restrict their actiy— 

ities to one county, (Table 22,) On the other hand, young workers were appar— 

ently the least likely to move widely from county to county, Several factors 

enter into this situation, Some of the older men had acquired homes and tried to 

settle down; others had become habitual migrants and still followed the crops ever 
_ though they had acquired homes, On the other hand many of the tractor drivers anc 
_ other year-round workers were young men and worked in only one or two counties, 


Similarly, unattached workers and those fanilies with only one breadwinner 
Were more stationary than families with children, The most migratory fanilies hac 


3 or more children; both the husband and the wife, and possibly the children, 


worked, It is especially noticeable that migratoriness is associated with work bj 
the wife and other members of the family, The least mobile fanilies were those of 


_ the year-round and general fam workers who were likely to be the only bread- 


winners in the family, 


To verify this situation data are iven on the migratoriness of the major 
‘occupational groups, They indicate that among workers who did farm work only, 
more than half of thdse whose main activity was general farm work worked only in 


_., one county, Only 11,7 percent worked in more than two counties, By way of con— 
' “trast only 28,1 percent of those who engaged mainly in - fruit worked only in 


‘one county and 43,9 percent worked in three or more, Cotton with its longer 


_ harvest season tends apparently toward localizing a labor force; 43 percent of 
~~ those who specialized in cotton worked only in one county, 29 percent moved to 


three or more counties, 


Workers who had engaged in both farm and nonfam work were more mobile than 


_ those who had been in fam employment only, but less so than the fmit workers, 
Those who shifted between construction and farm work were almost as mobile as the 
fruit workers, Cannery work was associated with less mobility, 


Migratoriness was also observed in relation to length of time in California, 


4 significantly higher proportion of the long-time settlera worked in three or 


more counties than of the recent entrants, Yet length of stay is apparently less 
influential than the type of farm work done 


BEI AI 3 type ‘of ‘fanily, and type of work, 
a . San Joaquin Valley, erie aod 


Group “6 t haere 


No, Pet, Nog 


=~ 


Age. 


Under 35 66) (Ab 3u ce 
35 — 5h la My rs 
55 and over — 4h 6,8 23 


Peer yO eee ar | Naar 


Period came to 
California®. 0° it 


Petar £6. 1990. 3) 86. AOR a Bk 
BIBL a ee TAB ha, S al 
1942-1945 ‘ Saye seal <P) 48,2 37 
1946-1948 32. 20, San esa 
Total C5 Oe 226. bby 1 +138" 
' ‘Type of family group 
Unattached.» os Ue aaeas FAB ah tl 8 the 13 
Husband and wif 
Husband only works Bn eee 96.2 11 hy Aa 
Both work. =‘ inate cater She ul rics BE ie, 
_ Husband, wife, and» OUR P HAL Sent peak ache 
“hn children. j Nes CN: TURES A CaN ORE Lae 
Husband only works . Re be sci les a 
Husband and wife: work 2s ASF oe sy LE 
Husband, wife, and ae seh aE Sher 
children work 1/14. 42,2 8 
Husband, wife, and 3 or IR Ws 
more children 
Husband only works 26 of HS Penta aa, 8/9? 
Husband and wife work = 20 me Pas | Le 
Hieband, wie, and)" lt ys 
children work 2/ - Bhi 3823 eee 


his), 
1") 
te 
ii 
ye 
hea, 
yh) 
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Table z 22, aiiber of Counties worked in as related to age, period in California, 


type of family, and type of work, sample of farm-labor force, 
San Joaquin Valley, , Calif,, 1948. (continued) 


AEN Workers who worked in a given nugher of counties : : 
ashen ; Ope County, * two Counties ; * Three or more. ; noted ra hee 
Fam-work only . 164 «© 52,1 68° 24:6. «83... 26,3. 315: 100.0 
General farm only. 28 84:9 = :& wb Fa RAR on AE 3:0 =. .33 . 100.0 
General and other 81 59,5 30 22:1 25 18:4 136 100,0 
Harvest work only $20 ..29,0 419. 27,5 BO S8h9 55 69 eL008G 
- Harvest..and pre-- Beet oe ar eka Bee We ee - ap eng “KE 
porves’ eu a Ns fe 45.4, BS ACG e§ Os Wire? 35,1 77: 100,0 
Be ea ontarn work 62. 5h.5/ 90. 3515. : 65. .2.33,0° 197, 100;0 
Food industry . ie A eet aoeO%, 19 pe Ade Pay cas WH Se 8). 95. LOO SOs 
POonegroction <°.,.0 42) 289 <1 39,50 22 |) BG. 38. 100.0 
Pk oes a) 498, e0 sae... 28.9. 512. Ido 
Selected types. ° 4. : | , Hina ag Ae ' aM 
gajor fam activity 
9G Fa *h: 
Meer ce vor 85620 263 KT 37 tOGrd 
Fruit work 23 28:1 23 28,1 36 43.8 82 100,0 
Cotton work , 67 - 42.6 45 Bee Feg WAS 28.7 157 100,0 
Farm operator . 2 10;0 12 BOLO stu 16) O30, 0 7 120 1 L00EG 
Other | AO vy G2 Lain Wak shaAO sO: can 458) e388, abe Bourg 
ey 5 226. Abed 1098. 827,0 L482" 2 leo.g 


a7” Husband and children were the only. workers in 10 cases, 


2/ Husband and children were the opty workers in 41 cases, 


The Petation, ha breen prewar or caine occupation and reedut migratoriness 


does not seem to-be strong, A somewhat greater proportion of those who had been 
farm workers during these: periods had settled down to one-county activities than 
of those who had either been farm operators or had worked principally in nonfarm 
employment, On the other hand, a higher proportion-of them were also in the 
extremely migratory group: that. worked in. three or more counties, Again it is 

ie present occupation that is associated with fare pinata and not that of a Ma 
haat as : | 


6A 


HABITAT LONS AND HUMES OF. THE WORKERS © 


‘TYPES OF HABITATIONS. 


' Farm workers in the San Joaquin valley began fatlding their cm homes eve 
during: the depression years, They seldom built singly, After one had buil 
house, his friends, relativoc. or co-workers bought nearby lots and erected 
similar, ,one to four-room cottages, Perhaps some of these people could onl 
puild a tent at first, but year after year matters inproved until they finall 
had a fairly presentable house, Hence they now generally live in clusters at 
edge of the previously established towns in the Valley,Some towns, however, 4 
made up entirely of their small and usually well-kept cabins, Most of the. r 
idents of these areas are Anglo-American: families from the © Southwest, Jee, He 


and Bianiwians Grantees. They constitute a reservoir of farm Gorkers not or . 
for the Valley but for many of the farm operations in the northern part of t eo 
State as well, A large proportion live in cabins or tents in commercial farn 

labor:camps, The simplest of these camps is composed of a lavatory and batbho 
office, and enough bare land fer 10 or 15 tents or trailers, In the off seas r 
the camp may be-empty; at the peak of the harvest the proprietor may have to turn pe 
families away because of lack of facilities, Some camp operators have built . r 

"permanent" cabins, These are generally occupied all year, If a worker has t 
leave for several months he pays his rent for the period in advance and the c 
is kept for him, This is an added expense to the worker but is better than to 
have no place to return to, Rentals at these camps vary from 50 cents to $1 3 
night for trailer space, to $10 to $12 a week for the better cabins, The. type 
of camp lived in was a fairly reliable ae to the industry, economic sat 

and character of the inhabitants; ~ sine 


Barter said a on at ee camps are checked with varying jeceee eee r 1 
larity by representatives of the County Boards of Health, The operator: of an 
untidy camp is constantly fearful that some inspector may condemn his camp, Most 
inspectors are inclined to be lenient, ‘These people have to live somewhere and — 
they can't pay $10 a night for first-class accommodations, It wouldn't do any 
good to close up the camps but we can see that they have proper euch and 
bathing facilities and that they are kept reasonably clean, aie 


The 12 "Government" camps are considerably jarger, together Biot tual ‘ ‘ 
approximately 12,000 people, They are now operated by local associations of is 
growers, The housing: furnished is of various types, Most sought after but leas 
numerous are the three—room garden homes, each with its law and garden spac 
Almost equally sought after are the two-and-three-bedroom apartments that 
constructed as permanent homes for resident workers, Most workers, » howe 
be satisfied with one-room metal shelters, These were built originally to house 
workers during short harvest periods but the housing and transportation shor tages 
have meant that many of them have become almost permanent homes, #8 ae 


_ Operators of large farms have their own housing for their employee 
have attractive cottages for their key empleyees, bunkhouses for the si P a 
and tent or cabin camps for seasonal workers, Both the best and the poores th 


ae 


) sing for. farm workers are to be found on these ranches, Farm operators who 
ed workers for only a few weeks can't afford to spend large sums to build and 
maintain camps, Yetifa grower's housing is toc unattractive, workers will go 
where they can live more comfortably, Some growers allow workers to live in the 
fi simpler camps all year, rent aren, Then when they need workers they know where 
Mi. bar find them, 


@ “the | more eaters io ae now is for them to have homes of their own and ne 
go to. commercial and grower camps when they have to gc elsewhere to piece out 
a their. ee pretest te 


HOMES OF THE WORKERS 


- fhe workers were interviewed in their living quarters ‘in the evenings and not 
. at their places of ‘work, so some incidental attention was given to their housing, 
A total of 56 percent indicated that their present abode was also their permanent 
home, The rest were either living in a temporary canp or felt that their actual 
home was elsewhere, 


io . The proportion interviewed in one type of habitation as compared with another 
ee: is partially a matter of selection rather than one of random sampiing, In arriving 
4 at the proportion of resident and migratory workers recommended by Farm Labor 

) §) Office officials, resident workers were sought in the residential areas and in the 
uy, better grower camps, Migratory workers were expected to be located in commercial . 
cabin, tent, and trailer caups, fhis selection affects to some extent the total 
number interviewed in one Wie of habitation, compared with ano pier, 


vey 4 In all, 161 Pend lies were interviewed in cottages or aabind in the residential 
a areas of. ‘town, The heads of 143 of these said these cottages were also their 
‘homes, (Table 23,) ‘The heads of 18 families felt that their real homes were 

elsewhere, The workers were not questioned specifically as to whether they owned 
_or rented their houses, Conversation generally revealed, however, that most of © 

. - them were not only in the process of owning their homes but also had had a major 

hand in building them, They liked to tell how much they had been able to do 

ee tyes. 

Poe total of 351, or 63. 6 Donat of the workers, were interviewed in camps of 
various sizes and types, ‘The largest number lived in cabins or other semi- 
permanent types of structures, ‘Almost 20 percent lived in tents, Tents were 
particularly common for tomato and cotton harvest workers, Seventy, or 13,7 per- 
ent, of the workers lived in trailers, These usually represented almost as large 
‘investment as the single-family dwellings, Twenty workers lived in bunkhouses 
L 3 in ‘roominghouses on Skid Row in Stockton, . 


a syed were also their homes, the proportion of those in rented cabins, in 
et and in trailers, who said their Peatind: habitation was also their home was 


= 66 - 
‘Table 23,—Type of habitation at time of survey and proportion ok: Wo! rk 
regarded it as their permanent home, sample of fammlebor fi 


San Joaquin Val es Sot oe : Bboa fe 


er arr 


‘Type of habitation : Hebi tation 8 
pi es ¢ at time of- surve : 
5 Number ‘Percent’ 
“Single family dwelling 1/ 161 31,4 AB 
Cabin, apartment, or ‘ 
shelter in a camp & RAT re yee SOLE 83 
Tent ina cap 2/ 101 13,7 30 
Trailer in a camp 2/ Ei dep Dee wae He ett Ue 27 
Bunkhouse in a camp MRO te a ea eae sar 
Roominghouse in town — Rader Rhetesnade @) 
Total or average 512 100,0 QF x: 


1/ Largely cottages, but includes.a. few henhe and trailers being lived “in 
until a house could be built, 
ve The trailer is their homs and not a Seg Bean A the camp at eS the 

were interviewed, This applies to a lesser extent to the tents, Includes 
grounded trailers, 


When’ a “worker said my home is in qlare" it usually did ae mean feng 
either owned or rented a house there, If he did, he was quick to. say So, ore 
‘Likely had some friends or relatives there who would be glad to see him. again, — 
Or he might simply know his way about in the town, feel familiar in the ‘pl 
rather than a total stranger. eae: 


Actually the term "home" eoaeies to be vague in case of. the more o. 
workers, Some said "My home is in Cklahoma so long as most of my people 
there,"" Others were more casual; "Wherever I set this trailer down, th 
home to me" or "My home, you might say, is in California, No particular 
Anywhere that I can find work" or "Vy home is in Arizona, that's where 
the winter or I guess you might say. my home is pers in Kern County. 7s F 
here a little longer than anywhere else," ae 


_ Even the more settled workers sometimes quibbled on the question, 
you mean by home? I've been living here now ever since '42 but I was ‘rai ( 
there in Okl ahoma, I just work out here" or "I've lived right here in r: 
with my wife for 11 years but we go back. each year, That's my home as 
folks are alive," rey ero adbeast husband ath Ww fe as to the 10ca 


Valley as their homes, 8 penne more named some other point in ee 
(Table 24,) Almost 20 percent said they felt stronger home ties to some 
outside, the State; for two workers this was in Mexico, _ Almost 10 y Pee 
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Portier ten ce ie 


ranet es hen were aicase sentimental in eeeeed to home and pauing ‘ties, 
> had been so mobile they had disassociated themselves from any particular 
One said "You see my five children, They were born first on one side 

she read, then on. ae other, We ane Be along wherever we are, " 1 


he period teed scbiony of the San Touhetu Valley makes highly yariabis’ 
on a labar force, The heaysest demand is for harvest labor on ‘perish-— 
c ops. during 3 or 4 fall months, After the harvest season is over 80 . 


I ds are: 110, 000 hired workers at the peak in October; 20,000 to 25, 000 in 


Some crops are ‘concentrated in’ one Gate of the variay ahd some in another, 
pen at different times, so fam workers mst move frem place to place if 
to have ayy continuity of work, : 
i Bh Ti 

K major. sources of labor ay the talioy now are the "Okies" who started 
the area during the time of drought, depression, and sharecropper 
Mexican workers are also a large element in the. labor force, 
a Co tad southern end of the Valley, 


de’ of ‘the hired tic force was interviewed during 1948, ‘The sample — 
eads of fauily units and the members of their households — a 
ersons, of whom 1,026 did some work for pay during the year, 


1t of the workers are not needed far a-period of several months , Estimated : ae 


oa ~ 68. pe 


ers before hee war, ae cree ‘tina oon tae been ‘fas ppecatees af of 
fifth in nenfam work, according to their reports, - Many shifted to ope 
pee or after the var, | : . . 


0 Foxes; Ager amth 
a 


fP apor eng the } previcus year 252 had done’ caeeeet work arin They: are : 
"fruit tranps! that move from crop to crop, In addit tion, 109 did harvest 
pius such simple preharvest operations 4s thinning fruit and chopping cot 
A total of 293 had done some gener ral fam work — cultivating, hauling, 
ing, anc pruning, Only 33 » however, had done general farm work alone; ‘the 
had also done harvest or preharvest work, 


Almost £0 mace did some nonfarm work during that year, For 48 | perce by 
nonfarm work had been their major activity and they supplemented it by sea onal 
farm jobs, Some made regular shifts between farm and nonfarm work, others re 
in the farm—labor market because of recent cessation of their urban emplLo ; 


The averege number of days worked during the Seca eas year was 165, 
round workers averaged 263 days, general, farm workers 159, and harvest wo 
i24, Migratory workers averaged somewhat less than those "who. worked only 
county, Those who did nonfarm work averaged 188 days — i ene 
those who did faim work only, 


A generalized statement as to the time worked by all heads of household 
is as follcws: 20 percent were employed full Sime, or 11 months, or more. 
percent were employed from 8 to 11 months; 37 percent from 6 to & months 
eae from 4 v0 6 months; and 20 percent far lass than 4 months, 


“Approxinate? ly one-third of one wives worked for pay, thoy eon 
what: iess than helf as. many work, cays as their husbands, Fifteen er 
the children and youth under 18 were reported as having Sh some work, 


Days of enployment ae 1948 were somewhat below the average for a nornal 
season, There were several reasons: (i) Winter drought .caussd growers - 
re trench on Jabor costs, (2y yields were poor and ripening. conditions of ea 
season fruit crops were “not favor able, (3) an ample labor supply was avai. 
considering the amount of work to be done, Cotton was. the best crop in the 
Va aliey pRrene the year from the standpoint of se etfs and earnings, 


= 
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Forty-four percent of the workers lived and worked in one pi ee ; 
moved to some other county in order to get enough work, Tyee ‘pe 
moved to one other county only; the others moved more wi idely, f ig 
Movement outside the Valley generally was to iAbiecia: Imperial. Cox 
California, or Oklahoma in the fall or Winter months or to nor thern Cc 
‘Oregon or ‘Washington. prise dune or July, Heaviest movement was inside - 
to the cherry and apricot areas at the north in the spri ng, to the gra: 
hear Fresno in August, and to the tomato area at the north end or the 
area at the south in September, The tomato Pickers as soon as the 
was over also went south to the cotton, 


Many of the workers were building permanent homes in the Valley, Approx- 
imately one-third of the interviewed workers were in this greup but two-thirds 
were contacted in labor camps, operated by growers, by labor contractors, by 
grower associations, or by private individuals on a commercial basis, . A third . 
of the workers in these camps said they regarded their cabins, trailers, or terits 
as their permanent homes, aang ree 


Hee APPENDIX 
ee 4 ) WETHODS USED IN STUDY 
her if . ‘SAMPLING METHOD 


_. The labor force to be studied included from 90,000 to 100,000 persons: living 
in an area 265 miles long by 60 miles wide, in parts of nine counties, Each 
: county had a resident labor supply but much of the peak harvest labor was done 
by people who either came from other counties within the area or from outside the 
area altogether, To take a sample at the quiet seascn of the year would miss many 
of the transient workers, so each area was sampled close to the height of the 3 
major local. harvest, This might have resulted in oversampling the transient: 
‘ group of workers; to avoid this, worker residential areas were sampled somewhat | 
- more heavily than transient camps, 


Pate: O's 


_ The make-up of the labor force varied from ‘one crop to another ‘during the - 


foe ee 


year; for example, the asparazus was harvested mainly by Filipinos, the ladder . 


crops by "Okies," the tomatoes, grapes, and cotton by anglo—Americans and - 
Mexicans, So it was necessary to draw a sample from each harvest in proportion 
to the total number of workers employed in it, But the sample was not confined 
to harvest workers, nor to workers in any specific crops, The cbjective was to 
give all workers in an area at the time of the harvest an equal chance to be: . 
included — year-round workers, general farm and harvest workers, those in the — 
major crops, and those in all other crops and operations, SE: 


Estimates from the California State Employment Service gave the number of | 
‘people working in each crop in each area, week by week, during the year, These 
data provided the basis as to the number of workers to be interviewed in 
connection with each major harvest so as to make a total of approximately 500 
interviews for the 1948 harvest season, During the past five years the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics has been drawing samples within the farm work force in 
e Valley in order to obtain wage rate data, These samples supplied the basis 
r drawing the proper proportion of year-round and seasonal workers, , 


if As each harvest area was entered, officials of the California State Employ- 
ment Service, labor contractors, and county farm advisers were questioned as tos 
The composition of the labor force in the area at the time, the types of work done 
the number of workers who were local and transient, their nationality, and family 
s, Then they were questioned as to where these people lived, The local 

le was drawn up according to the information received from’ them, i 


M “The “areas and crops directly covered were as follows: 


0 ris 


Paras (i eesa 1786/8 ae crop and activity © _. Number in samp 
Stockton — Delta asparagus ou stag and caaling Wks 
Wasco — Shafter Potato picking, cotten chopping ~~ 516 ae 
Tulare — Ivanhoe - Cotton chopping, citrus picking, wt Oy el i ae eat 

Cutler ~ Poplar plum picking na ce oe SOs 
linden — Lodi Cherry picking a3 
Brentwood Apricot picking 290 
Patterson — Modesto Apricot picking 30 
Empire — Riverbank — ‘He ea aes SEP AY Ae, 

Hughsoa Peach picking 44 
Turtock — Dslhi - Newnan Haying, dairying, melon picking ao 
Sanger — Selma — Kerman Raisin grape picking 47 
Tracy — indi — Thornton ANE pecker es grape pecking Re A Se ae 
Arvin — Lamont -. .* : " 2 ae 

Weedpatch .. ee picking, grape picking 1, 4 hi eee 
Visalia. - Lindsay. - - .. Cotton picking, citrus packing, : ie 
_ Earlimont. . grape picking | | SL 
Tranquill: ty: ae eh ee gtoge ek 

Five Points ~- Huron Cotton picking. cs i Canna 
McFarland ~ Delano . Cotton picking pare aan a aN om 


Practically ail workers were interviewed at their hones or in their ie 
quarters at camps, A random sample was not easily obtained in all areas, .— 
simple in the larger camps which maintained a roster of the.occupants; there 

every tenth or. twelfth name cn the list was marked for an: interview, In sma: 
camps and in residenti al areas the sample was. taken on a row end area basi 
the first house in Row.1, the middle house. in. Row 2, and the last in Row ie 
the next adjacent house as. alternate if the people. in the first selected. he oe 
were not farm workers or could not be found, In some camps the more perman % 39 
workers were located at the front of the camp. and the more transient at the ar, 
likewise in residential areas, the first settlers frequently lived at the edg 
nearest tcwn and the newest ones farthest away, Hence a sample spread widel; 
from side to side end end to end was likely to give re nop reese to 
Pe orhere Ls SRR Ae ea ee | Reem em 


To save time, no sample was eelent in very small camps nor in optaene 
areas in which a igh proportion of the residents were nonfarm people, As 
result. several. types” ef farm workers did not have an:equal opportunity to a 
in the sample: (1) workers ee on small farms which had housing for only 
few families, (2) farm workers living in town or city areas where the bulk 
population was nonfarm, (3) farm operators who lived on their own farms an 
out for neighbors, and. (4) farm workers living in single-family houses in 
country away from any cluster. of farm-wo rker homes, The general Pair 
these omissions would not gr cathy: affect the hom eake of the sample, 

~ Although the sample a a aad general, cross section of the la 
in the Valley no attempt was made to expand the figures and arrive at to’ 
the Valley, The study is exploratory in nature, It is possible that mo: 
tailed studies for specific counties or for specific crops may be fort 
later, 2 
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“Date 


_ Major eer yornent of head during: 


1938-1940 __ 

1943-1945 

1947-1948 _ A upteaeleed a oo Li 
Gscind tion indstry 


_ Annual job or mobility pattern?_ 


i DAYS Sou aes 
Present _ worked during 
Sex Age activity .. last 12 months 


Ser 


eet ° of non-working members 


oe aan “tine on job HOW. a: 
¥g one ie orop ¢ or industry Where From _.To job obtained 


ae 


ne 


2 


y Iv. Te nonfarm ee of. qmembers of family in in household pric mr 


to p. past 2 ae BR BY pe 
EbNS SH a ee Rune a3, Re Duty eat eres My Tete on Job 


Noe Work eres Pe “Industry oes ; | : eeon - os ‘POs 


Ve Members of fa itd ath eye aot who Paes unsuccessfully to SEE pe: : 
into. into nonfarm emp loyment within pas CLs: “12 months. : 


Line 
NOe When Type of Work — 


TT 


| i | 
i 


VI. Work days idle during past 12 months. 
$4 . : Housework , 
| Travel time school, 
Line Sickness Weather » “from job vacation, 
No. or injury conditions to job. ‘visiting, etc. 


VIL. Fferiod members of family in hous ehold received pubs ic funds during ; 
past 12 “months (weeks). | es, 


Veterans _ Old-age — 


Line Unemployment Veterans insurance assistance _ 
No. compensation adjustment allowances or insurance 
RT a s ‘ fs : i 2 


| 
MN 
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ee 
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Instructions on Schedule (Revised) 
I, Name of respondent will not be obtained, 
Locations Town, camp, or ranch at which schedule is taken, 


Also state type of hebitation - cavin, trailer, tent, 
If this is not the worker's home give its location, 


Bo Yerzr came to Californias First time to work or to stay, 
rh De not includs visiis, 


<a Year migrated: Not necessarily consecutive, 


Annual job or mobility patterns If he nas one; otherwise 
explain his present situation, 


II, Working members: All who worked for pay during past 12 months, 


EEL) Employment curing past i2 months: For each member of family, 


Dy 
Toi IV, last noniarm employment: Of head only, irrespective of hcw long ago, 
oy V, Tries at nonfarm employment: By head only, irrespective of how long ago, 


VI, Work days idle: By head only, Account for a total of 306 working days, 
This item should correspond with entries in items II and III, 
days empLoyed, 
Sicknass or injury: Of head of family only, 


Weather conditions; That directly prevented work, Days lost 
due to frozen crops, etc, come under "no work available," 


Travel times Time in traveling from place to place, not time 


é spent in driving around locaily Looking for work, 
. Vacation, visits: Ail days taken out for relaxation, visits, etc, 
a 

; No work availabie: When worker was able and willing to work, 


VIL, Public funds; Omit, 


\ 


